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Some philosophers believe that all the statements of ethics 
are objective, others that all are subjective. The following is 
an account of some of the features which are meant by 
“objective”, or at least would be thought to constitute 
evidence for the objectivity of a statement. My main point is 
the distinction between two very different kinds of features 
which philosophers seem to have had in mind in this 
connection. The distinction seems to me important in that a. 
number of views is based on their confusion. My second point 
is an answer to the objectivist-subjectivist controversy. 
Concerning this, I am only too clearly aware that my “solu- 
tion” has almost nothing to commend it but its patent truth. 


(1) In which I explain the first kind of features often 
meant by objectivity. 

(1.1) Haperiences. Becoming aware of something through 
an experience. Suppose I look at a bowl full of apples and 
see that they are red; I bite into one and like the taste; I 
imagine I have bitten into a grub and feel a loathing; I bite 
on a stone and my tooth aches; my son eats an apple and I 
disapprove of his action. The italicised verbs of these sentences 
refer to occurrences which I shall call experiences. Now 
suppose I see the bow! of apples and see that the apples are 
red; like the sweetness; imagine the grub; feel that it is 
loathsome; have a pain in my tooth; disapprove of my son’s 


1 Based on a paper read before the 1947 congress of the A.A.P.P. I 
want to acknowledge my debt to Mr. D. A. T. Gasking, who has read the 
manuscript and whose many suggestions for improvement have given this 
paper what clarity it has. 
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action because I think it wrong. When doing this, I may 
become aware of a number of facts: that something is a bowl, 
that something is red, that something is liked, that something 
is a grub, that something is loathsome, that something is 
painful, that something is disapproved, that something is 
wrong. And I have become aware of these facts, namely, what 
these “somethings” are, through the experience of looking, 
seeing, liking, imagining, loathing, feeling a pain, dis- 
approving, thinking. 

I want to emphasize that when I call all these occurrences 
experiences, I don’t imply that they have any number of 
specific features in common. For instance, it is not implied 
that in all cases there does or does not exist an object of 
which we become aware through them. Nor is it implied 
that if there exists such an object, it depends for its existence 
on someone’s having such an experience. All that is implied 
in calling them experiences is that they are what is normally 
described as occurrences in somebody’s mind, of which one 
may ask: in whose mind are they occurrences, or whose 
experiences are they? And again, when I say that through 
these experiences I become aware of something, nothing is 
implied with regard to the nature of what I become aware of. 
It is not implied either that there could not be occurrences 
very similar to any of the experiences mentioned, through 
which, nevertheless, we do not become aware of anything 
at all. 

(1.2) Independence. Among these experiences there are 
some which, in a sense, are forced on me while others are not. 
When I look at the apple, what I see is not under my control. 
I may shut my eyes, squint, put on coloured spectacles, turn 
my head, press my eyeballs, etc., but given that I do none of 
these things, and given perhaps a few more conditions of the 
same sort, what I see when I look at the apple is no longer 
under my control. Similarly, when my tooth is in a certain 
condition and is treated in a certain way, then whatever 
effort of will I make my tooth will ache. Some very strong- 
minded people may be able to will away the pain, but for 
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most people it will be quite uncontrollable. On the other 
hand, I may arrange a situation, fulfilling all the conditions 
that make seeing uncontrollable, and still be able to imagine 
at will what I want. And again, even if all the conditions 
are present which normally produce in me a feeling of 
loathing, I can terminate that feeling at will, if not at once, 
at least through training. 

Arrange the various kinds of experience on a scale 
according to their controllability, then at the top of that 
scale will be the completely uncontrollable experiences, at the 
bottom the completely controllable ones. I want to use the 
word independent to refer to the following: any object, 
quality, relation, fact or event of which I become aware 
through an uncontrollable experience; also any noun, adjective 
or verb referring to such an object, quality or relation, any 
sentence stating such a fact or describing such an event. On 
the other hand, the word dependent shall apply to expressions 
properly symbolising objects, qualities, relations, facts and 
events of which I become aware through a controllable 
experience, and to whatever such expressions stand for. 

(1.3) Publicness. Imagine looking down from a front 
seat at Kooyong or looking at the thermometer on a cold 
winter morning, and put into words to the best of your ability 
what you experience, for instance thus: “Frank is wearing 
grey flannels over his shorts again” and “the mercury has 
dropped to 33-6”. In cases like these you will not often meet 
with disagreement from those trying under equally favourable 
circumstances to the best of their ability to state what they 
experience. Of course, we must not include the judgment of 
the colourblind, of the jaundiced or of those with rosy glasses 
or of the squinters. Nor must we attempt to judge at dusk or 
in a fog or when we are too close or too far away and so on. 
But under normal conditions and from normal people we will 
get high agreement on such questions. 

On the other hand, suppose I wish to state what I 
experience, say, when eating frankfurts and sauerkraut, or 
swimming in the Yarra, or reading Kafka’s “The Trial”, thus 
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for instance: I taste a delicious salty, and a rich juicy flavour ; 
I feel a pleasant, tingling warmth; I am aware of a tortured, 
nightmarish, crazy mind. In such a case I will not get the 
same amount of agreement, nor will I expect to get it. 

Arrange different experiences on a scale, this time 
according to how near people’s judgments come to unanimity, 
then near the top of the scale will be the experiences 
furnishing near-unanimity. I want to’ use the word public to 
apply to objects, qualities, relations, facts and events of which 
we become aware through such experiences, to nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs referring to such objects, qualities, and 
relations, and to sentences stating such facts and describing 
such events. For the respective opposite expressions and 
whatever they stand for I want to use the word private. When 
an expression is both independent and public, I shall call it 
solid. Sometimes, when asserting that ethical statements are 
objective, philosophers, I believe, merely wish to assert that 
they are independent or public or both. 

(2) In which I argue that there are some ethical expres- 
sions—and among them those usually considered the most 
important—which are neither clearly independent and public 
nor clearly dependent and private. 

I now want to examine the question whether ethical terms 
are objective in the sense of solid. In the case of “green” and 
“round” one would find out the answer to this question by 
first picking out an instance of the characteristic referred 
to, then one would ascertain the kind of experience through 
which one becomes aware of it, and would examine it for 
controllability and for the degree of agreement attained by it. 
But in the case of ethical expressions like “good” and “right” 
we are confronted by a difficulty not met with in the case 
of “green” or “round”. The difficulty is that there is 
considerable disagreement on what are instances of the 
characteristic looked for, and on what is the experience 
through which we become aware of these characteristics. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to settle this problem 
first. We may say, let us look at moral judgments and let us 
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see whether they are solid in the sense required. We may not 
be able to isolate and give a correct name to the moral 
experience, but we can test it for its solidity. When someone 
judges government interference with private property to be 
wrong, he has some experience of “government interference 
with private property”. (Perhaps he imagines an instance 
of it or perhaps it is merely that he understands what is 
meant by this phrase). This experience may include, or there 
‘may occur in addition to it, an experience of wrongness. 
Whatever is the truth of this matter, we know quite well the 
sort of experience we have on such occasions. Now it seems 
to me that this moral experience is sometimes not much less 
independent than seeing. This, I think, is the reason why it 
has so often been felt to be a kind of seeing. It is, of course, 
true that what we experience (“see”) in such cases is open to 
modification, even reversal, when considerations capable of 
influencing the intellect are advanced. But our criterion of 
independence was not “unalterability in the face of altering 
circumstances”, but “unalterability by the will in unaltered 
circumstances”. I can, of course, at will neglect, cast aside, 
“shut my eyes to” such considerations just as I can turn 
away my head, shut my eyes, or squint, in the case of seeing. 
But when I allow the full force of the considerations to strike 
me, I personally cannot at will alter “what” I experience, 
what I “see”. But there are in the moral experience features, 
found very frequently, that have no parallel in seeing. When, 
for instance, we are confronted by a conflict of duties, by 
conflicting considerations, what we “see” is not forced on us 
in the same unambiguous manner as what we see with our 
eyes. Now, to some people this situation of conficting 
considerations presents itself as one of decision. Men of 
action cut the Gordian knot with a quick stroke. But the 
Hamlets, the Fabians, and other cunctators suffer the vacil- 
lating moral insights just as we suffer the vacillations of the 
“Inverted Staircase” and other optical illusions. Thus, in 
some cases, everybody would put the moral experience very 
high up on our scale of controllability, in others (e.g. in the 
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case of the conflict of duties) different types of people would 
range it in different places on that scale. Hence there is no 
one universally valid answer to the question whether the moral 
experience is controllable. 


Concerning the degree of agreement of the various 
expressions of people’s moral judgments, there seems to be 
fairly high agreement on some points, stubborn disagreement 
on others. On the one hand it seems that all ethical expressions 
have the same status, yet it is plain that some ethical 
expressions will be much more public than others. That 
murder is wrong, that cruelty is wrong, and even the less 
pleonastic ones, that killing is wrong or that infliction of pain 
is wrong will be very generally agreed on, but whether pre- 
marital intercourse is wrong is not at all agreed on.” To the 
question of agreement concerning moral judgments, the same 
applies as to the question of their controllability. They are 
neither uniformly near the top of the scale nor near the 
bottom. It follows that we cannot say that moral expressions 
are either clearly independent and public or clearly dependent 
and private. (It is true, however, that some moral judgments 
are more solid than others.) 


(3) In which I explain the second kind of features meant 
by objectivity. 


2QOne could retain the claim for uniformity of status of all ethical 
statements by saying that while undoubtedly some are more public than 
others, the optimum degree of agreement is the same for all. That is to 
say while, as a matter of fact, we agree a good deal on some and disagree 
on others, we ought to agree in the same manner on all. The optimum 
degree of agreement need not necessarily be unanimity. We may require 
mo more than say a two-thirds or an overwhelming majority. But here 
again there does not seem to be agreement. Many people require most 
ethical statements to furnish a higher degree of agreement than they 
actually do furnish, some do not. Some even think the degree of agreement 
is too high as it is. They speak of the tyranny of uniformity, although on 
the whole the prospect of greater ethical agreement is viewed with more 
equanimity than the opposite. The fears of greater uniformity are usually 
transferred from the ethical to the political field. I am thinking of people 
like Aldous Huxley who, in the midst of starving millions, unemployment 
and global wars, had the foresight to think of the horror of a world 


where everyone is well fed and clothed, but suffers the agonies of spiritual 
“Gleichschaltung”’. 
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People often make apparently disagreeing statements and 
they employ various methods of dealing with these apparent 
disagreements. I shall call these methods Procedures. 


(8.1) The Strife Procedure. A, for instance, says 
“Smith’s house is yellow” and B “Smith’s house is not yellow”. 
A disagreement of this sort is normally felt to be “genuine”, 
I mean needing and deserving to be settled. This entails that 
one of the two disagreeing persons must be wrong and that 
they should attempt to find out who is in error. For settling 
a disagreement of this sort we use what I shall refer to as the 
Strife Procedure: Attempt to find out who is m error! It 
should be noticed that this procedure simply prescribes settle- 
ment of an apparent disagreement. Its aim is greater 
uniformity. It says nothing about how settlement is to be 
achieved. If a disagreement is, as a matter of fact, dealt with 
according to the Strife Procedure, I shall use the word 
contentious to characterise the propositions stating the dis- 
agreement, the predicates of such propositions, and the 
adjectives symbolising such predicates. 


(3.2) Peace Procedure. It is plain that not all disagree- 
ments are of this sort, that not all sentences (or adjectives) 
that are (or occur in) grammatically proper contradictions, 
are contentious in this sense. Adjectives such as delicious, 
adorable, loathsome, lovable, hateful, tasty, hot, soft, etc. are 
often treated not in accordance with the Strife Procedure 
but another which I shall call Peace Procedure: Don’t attempt 
to find out who is im error! Affirmations and denials of such 
expressions are not felt to be incompatible. If e.g. I say “this 
pie is delicious” and you say “it isn’t”, we normally “agree 
to differ’. 


3] give names to the following four types of procedures, because I 
must refer to them frequently and because a grotesque name heips one to 
remember which procedure is meant by it. No significance at all must be 
attached to the names I have used beyond that of being comparatively 
easily remembered symbols for certain procedures fully explained in the text. 
A colourless terminology, like e.g. Procedures (1)-(4), would more effectively 
prevent misunderstanding, but it has the disadvantage of frequently forcing 
the reader to look up which procedure is Procedure (1) etc. 
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(3.3) No Vote Procedure. Suppose now that any number 
of people affirm that the earth is flat, then it is and ought to 
be held logically possible that they are all wrong. The 
procedure involved here may be formulated thus: 

No Vote Procedure: Don’t deduce the truth of a statement 
from the fact that any number of people hold* it true; or that 
it is false because any number hold tt false. 

This procedure excludes a specific way in which agreement 
might be reached, namely, by taking the vote. It may be 
used strictly or loosely. If the former, we shall never be 
able to deduce from any amount of evidence that the earth 
is round. Is the earth flat? we ask. It is flat, says someone; 
it is not, says someone else. We ask others. They all agree 
it looks flat. So it is flat. But no, we are using the No Vote 
Procedure, so that, however many people hold it to be flat, we 
must not deduce that it is flat. And there is some point in 
this, for flat here implies that if we walk in one direction on 
the surface of the earth, we must at some stage come to the 
end of the earth, to its edge or something. Since no one ever 
did come to it, etc., the earth cannot be flat. But can we be 
sure of that? Must we not continue to use the No Vote 
Procedure and hold that however many people say they have 
never come to the end of the earth, we must not deduce from 
their statements that there is no end? We can, no doubt, 
strictly use the No Vote Procedure, bu.t I think that in this 
case we are inclined not to do so. That the earth is round 
cannot be seen immediately and all at once. It can be seen 
only when certain implications are worked out. But when 
they are worked out and confirmed—even if only a certain 
number of them are—we tend to take the matter as finally 
settled. That is, we tend to use the No Vote Procedure loosely 
only. 

The word complex will stand for propositions stating 
disagreements dealt with by using the No Vote Procedure, for 


‘Instead of “‘hold’’ one could put “find’’, if “find” did not normally 
have implications which I am anxious to avoid, e.g. to say, I find p to be 
true, implies that p is true. 
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the predicates of such propositions and for adjectives 
symbolising such predicates. 


(3.4) Vote Procedure. But with some disagreements we 
deal by using the opposite Procedure, which I shall call the 


Vote Procedure: Deduce the truth of a statement from the 
fact that an overwhelming majority of people hold it true. 


We do, for instance, often use the Vote Procedure in 
dealing with statements like “these nuts are bitter”, “this is 
white”, “this is an umbrella”. Thus, if A says, these nuts are 
bitter, and everyone else says that they are not, A will be 
held to be wrong and, usually, A himself will think he has 
made a mistake. Where, in the case of the No Vote Procedure, 
I use the word complez, in the case of the Vote Procedure I 
shall use the word simple. 

The claim that ethics is objective has often amounted 
merely to this: that, as a matter of fact, we deal with ethical 
disagreements by using what I have called the Strife Pro- 
cedure and what I have called the No Vote Procedure, or by 
using the Strife Procedure and the Vote Procedure. This 
could also be put (in my barbarous terminology) in this way: 
that, as a matter of fact, ethical expressions are contentious 
and complex, or that they are contentious and simple. (It 
should be clear that an expression cannot, in this terminology, 
be both non-contentious and complex, or non-contentious and 
simple). I think it is mainly the use of the first combination 
of procedures that philosophers meant by objective, the com- 
bination of the Strife and No Vote Procedures. For con- 
venience sake I shall refer to this combination as the 
Procedures of Objectivity. 

Conversely, that ethics is subjective has often meant merely 
that as a matter of fact we deal with ethical disagreements 
either (i) by using the Strife Procedure and the Vote Procedure 
or (ii) simply by using the Peace Procedure. The combination 


5 Nothing further is implied in calling the predicate of “these nuts are 
bitter’? a simple predicate than that A who asserts it will in fact think he 
is mistaken, and so will others, if everyone else disagrees. 
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of Strife Procedure and Vote Procedure, I think, is felt to be 
that of a degree of objectivity halfway between that of the 
other two possibilities. I shall refer to (i) or (ii) as the 
Procedures of Subjectivity. 


On other occasions, however, philosophers meant something 
else by the claim that ethics is objective. They meant, not 
that ethical disagreements, as a matter of fact, were being 
dealt with by one or the other of these procedures, but that 
it was proper to deal with them in accordance with one or 
the other of the procedures in question. 


I shall refer to this claim as the claim that ethical 
expressions are properly contentious, properly complea, 
properly simple. 


(4) In which I explain the difference between solidity and 
non-solidity on the one hand and the Procedures of Objectivity 
and the Procedures of Subjectivity on the other. 

“Whether an expression is solid or whether it is complex 
and contentious are questions of fact, the answers to which in 
a sense are forced on us. But whether it is proper that 
certain procedures should be used in dealing with disagree- 
ments is not a question of fact in the ordinary sense. It 
makes no sense to ask this latter question with regard to 
solidity. It would be meaningless to ask: is it proper that 
this expression should be solid or not? A particular experi- 
ence has a certain degree of controilability and there is 
among people, concerning it, a certain degree of agreement 
which we are able to ascertain, but not to change. And 
whether an expression is solid depends entirely on the answer 


®There are further degrees of subjectivity of this kind. When we use 
the No Vote Procedure, future events are relevant to the truth or falsity of 
the statement in question, whereas in the case of the Vote Procedure future 
events are irrelevant. Where this procedure is used only present events 
are relevant, but present events as perceived by anyone. A statement 
(and an expression occurring in it) has an even lower degree of objectivity 
in this sense, if present events, but only as perceived by the speaker, are 
relevant; and even lower than that if no other events at all are relevant. 
Statements like “I dreamt I was the Emperor of China” and “I seem to see 
blue now” are of these sorts. 
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to the question of controllability and agreement. Similarly, 
the question whether an expression is, as a matter of fact, 
complex and contentious depends entirely on what procedures, 
as a matter of fact, are commonly used. But the question 
whether an expression is properly contentious and properly 
complex does not entirely so depend. It arises mainly 
because we can choose what procedures to use in a sense in 
which we cannot choose independence and publicness. And 
it arises most pressingly where different people are inclined 
to use different procedures, but most feel that it is improper 
to use different ones (i.e. where it is felt that the question 
what procedure it is proper to use is a properly contentious 
one). 


(5) In which I mention some considerations that deter- 
mine us to use this procedure or that. 


When shall we use an objective procedure? To this 
question there is a simple answer. A distinction is made’ 
among expressions between those which symbolise qualities 
of objects (as e.g. “yellow”) and those which symbolise merely 
the effects in a human being dwe to his standing in some 
relation to an object (as e.g. “loathsome”). (These latter are 
merely objectified qualities). The answer given is: use the 
Procedures of Objectivity for qualities! For the second kind 
use the Procedures of Subjectwity! But this is only putting 
off the evil day. For how do we determine whether an adjective 
stands for a quality or a relation? 


I suggest the following method for settling this issue: 
(i) The question whether an adjective refers to (what is 
properly called) a quality is logically equivalent to the 
question whether it is proper or not to use the Procedures of 
Objectivity. (ii) Common usage is a good guide on what 
procedures it is proper to use. (iii) Common usage accepts 
solidity as a criterion for using these two procedures. 


7Cf. John Mackie’s A Refutation of Morals, this Journal, XXIV, 77, 
esp. p. 85. 
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Or put more precisely: (i) The proposition “this adjective 
symbolises a quality” entails and is entailed by “this adjective 
is properly contentious and properly complex”. (iii) For us 
(ie. most of those who speak English) an expression which is 
solid is contentious and complex {i.e. we in fact use the 
Procedures of Objectivity to deal with a disagreement couched 
in terms of sentences containing as predicates expressions 
which are solid). (ii) This proposition (iii) is a good reason 
for holding that a solid expression is properly contentious and 
properly compler (i.e. the fact that these procedures are 
generally used is a good reason for holding that it is proper 
to use them). I think that many philosophers would accept 
this suggestion. I believe that many have held (if only 
implicitly) views from which my view would follow. On the 
other hand, from my view these views do not follow. The 
views I have in mind are that solidity is not only a good 
reason, but a sufficient, or even a sufficient and necessary con- 
dition for properly using the procedures in question. If the 
latter were true and if it is also true that ethical expressions 
are neither clearly solid nor non-solid (cf. above under (2)) 
it would not be possible to say whether or not ethical 
expressions are properly contentious and properly compleg, 
i.e. not possible to say whether or not ethical adjectives like 
“good” and “right” symbolise qualities. 

(6) In which I speak of some doctrines which are sup- 
ported by the view—which I think false—that solidity is a 
sufficient and necessary condition of properly using the 
Procedures of Objectivity. 

People who made this assumption—that solidity is a 
necessary and sufficient condition for properly using the 
Procedures of Objectivity—were led to hold, mistakenly, that 
ethical expressions must be solid, because that seemed to 
them to follow from the view (which is possibly acceptable) 
that they are properly contentious and complex. And again, 
the same assumption has led others, holding the opposite view 
(that ethical expressions are properly contentious and 
properly simple or properly non-contentious)—a view which 
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might be acceptable—to assert what seemed to them to follow 
from this view, that ethical expressions are non-solid. 

I want to illustrate this. 

The Melbourne Sun has a competition known as the 
Sunball Competition. An incident in a football match is 
photographed, but the position of the football itself is not 
. Shown. Competitors are asked to indicate the centre of the 
ball by a cross. Those who guess the position most nearly 
get a certain prize. 

Competitors may be presumed to state “the centre of the 
football is at the intersection of the two lines of the cross”. 
The editor has to ascertain whose cross has come closest to 
where the centre of the football really is. His statement “this 
particular cross is nearer to where the centre of the football 
really is than that of any other competitor” will be a solid 
statement, for the experience through which we become aware 
of the position of the football is uncontrollable and there is 
agreement concerning the position of shapes of that size on 
a photograph. It will also be proper to use the Strife Pro- 
cedure since it is quite certain that the disagreement among 
the competitors is genuine, and to use the No Vote Procedure 
strictly because not only do the guesses of the majority not 
have the slightest bearing on where the football really is, 
but the opinion of the majority on which one of the competitors 
has come closest to the true position is not decisive, even 
after everyone has seen the photograph. It is not decisive, 
because the competitors have agreed beforehand to submit to 
the decision of the editor. 

Note that solidity alone does not determine what pro- 
cedure we are to use. It will be proper in this case to consider 
a further fact, the fact that the competitors have agreed to 
submit their entries to the judgment of an arbitrator. If they 
had not agreed on an arbitrator, we would be inclined to say 
either that using the No Vote Procedure strictly does not 
produce a final decision or that the majority will decide what 
entry has come closest to the position shown on the original 
photo (using the Vote Procedure). 
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Plainly, many philosophers have felt morality to be a sort 
of Sunball competition. The General Will, the Form of the 
Good, the Natural Law are there somehow, laid up in Heaven 
or written on the Heart of Man, but hard to see. If only the 
moral law could be published like the Sunball photo! When 
the Ten Commandments were revealed to Moses amid thunder 
and lightning, the revelation must have come to him with the 
same sort of thrill—only much more intensely, of course— 
with which the Sunball competitors receive the publication of 
the authentic version. To many it appears desirable that there 
should be a revelation as solid as the publication of the photo 
and an arbitrator as authoritative with regard to our moral 
guesses’ as the Sunball editor is with the competitors. 
Jehovah or Leviathan is a fierce and cruel King, Nature a 
blind and brutal force, Evolution or the March of History an 
inexorable and merciless Procession. This picture of the moral 
situation seems to me plainly misleading, because it possesses 
at least two important features absent from the moral 
situation. They are the agreed arbitrator and the clear-cut 
difference between the “unseen guess” and the confirmation. 
When we say, as we do at some stage, that a thing of such 
and such a sort is good, we are not predicting, or asserting a 
necessary connection between something seen now and some- 
thing else seen later, but we are asserting a (necessary) con- 
nection of an entirely different sort, wich is not capable of 
being at some time concealed, at another time fully exposed 
to view. The most we can say is that at times we do not see 
as clearly as at other times, but it is not by any means certain 
at what times we see more clearly and at what, less. 


Consider now the case that the original photo showing the 
football has been lost, and the case that there never was such 


*It will be said that our moral judgments are not guesses. I agree. 
But they would be if the relation between our judgments and moral truth 
were the same as between the guesses of the Sunball competitors and the 
editor’s decision. The moral judgments of the Jews before Moses received 
the Ten Comandments were such guesses. So, from the point of view of 
those who believe in the authenticity of this revelation, are the moral 
judgments of those who do not believe in it. 
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a photo. The editor might decide to appoint the winner 
“from memory of the position”, or he might draw lots among 
those he considers have come nearest, or he may simply draw 
lots from among all competitors. In all these cases one might 
use the No Vote Procedure strictly. But the difference from 
the first case would be the absence of confirmation in the sense 
of checking on an “unseen guess”, or a prediction. Again, 
this is very different from the moral situation in that the 
solution is now too arbitrary. 

If, on the other hand, the editor decides to give a prize 
to all those who had indicated a position which was indicated 
by the greatest number of competitors, the situation is like 
the moral situation in that the individual guesses (= judg- 
ments) may be compared to a standard which is not arbitrary. 
Clearly, in a sense, what the competitors assert has not been 
changed at all. The change only concerns the procedures 
that will be used for the settlement of the claims of the 
various competitors. When the entries are received, the editor 
works out which position has been indicated by the greatest 
number of people and gives each of them a prize. 

Where the original photo has not been lost, the editor 
will ascertain who came closest to the real position of the 
football by measuring the distances of the various “guessed” 
positions from the real one. His judgment about which is 
the shortest distance will be final. The No Vote Procedure 
will be strictly used and the solution will be completely 
uninfluenced by the opinion of the majority both concerning 
the question where the football really is and the other 
question, who came closest to that position. In the case 
under consideration now, however, the “real” position of the 
football is not given to the editor, it must be worked out. The 
working out of this real position will consist in seeing which 
position has been chosen by the greatest number of competitors. 
But this is identical with using the Vote Procedure to settle 
their conflicting guesses. And in doing this, the editor will 
also, automatically, decide the question who got the position 
right. 
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Instead of insisting on using the Strife Procedure and on 
strictly using the No Vote Procedure which, if we want a 
decision at all, requires some sovereign arbitrator, we may 
use the Strife Procedure and the Vote Procedure. This is 
conventionalism, the view that an action is right at any 
given time if the majority think it right. Or we may use 
the Peace Procedure. This is extreme relativism, the view 
that ethical judgments are like judgments of taste, about 
which there can be no genuine disagreements. Many who 
think conventionalism and relativism wrong, seem to believe 
that use of the No Vote Procedure is, therefore, proper. Some 
of them think that the No Vote Procedure necessarily leads 
to God. This is the argument: (a) It follows from the No 
Vote Procedure that the majority may be wrong. (b) But if 
the majority may be wrong, anyone may be wrong. (c) But 
we must know for certain what is right. (d@) Only God knows 
for certain. But even if all this were settled, we still could 
not know for certain what God’s will was any more than what 
was good. Others think, arguing from the No Vote Procedure, 
that because the majority may be wrong and often is, the few 
are more likely to be and more often are right: they have in 
mind such authorities as the Philosopher, the Pope, the Leader. 

(7) In which I mention reasons why people should have 
held it tmproper to use or not to use the Procedures of 
Objectivity. 

The Strife Procedure is used wherever it is in principle 
desirable to remove disagreement by requiring at least one 
party to change his view. On the other hand the Strife 
Procedure will not be used properly where uniformity is not 
required. In this case the disagreement will not be felt to 
be serious, as in the case of two people disagreeing on whether 
spinach is sour. In ethics, if it is held improper not to use 
the Strife Procedure, this is often because it is held both that 
greater uniformity is desirable in ethics and that the Strife 
Procedure is an important pressure in the direction of 
uniformity. On the other hand, a philosopher enamoured of 
tolerance and convinced that the Strife Procedure is a pressure 
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in the direction of uniformity, will reject the Strife Procedure 
as improper. The judgment about the propriety of using this 
procedure (together with the belief that using it is in fact 
a factor in producing uniformity) is itself the expression of 
a moral judgment, and the moral view expressed in this 
judgment is the reason for holding it improper to use or not 
‘to use the Strife Procedure. 

The judgment that the No Vote Procedure is properly 
used in dealing with ethical disagreements is tantamount to 
a denial of conventionalism, whilst the judgment that the’ 
Vote Procedure is used properly is the affirmation of con- 
ventionalism. Those who dislike majority rule will be 
attracted by the No Vote Procedure, but so will those who, 
like Rousseau, hold that the majority may be wrong today 
and should, therefore, have no right to bind the majority of 
tomorrow. 

One feels, I think, that considerations of this sort are 
extraneous to whether it is proper to use the Procedures of 
Objectivity; that this question ought properly to be decided 
by considerations more intrinsic to the nature of ethical 
expression themselves; that, only if this question could be 
decided on such grounds, would there be any justification for 
holding conventionalism or rejecting it, because conven- 
tionalism or its denial would then be a logical consequence of 
the proper use of the No Vote or Vote Procedure respectively. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that some philosophers should 
have regarded the solidity (or non-solidity) of ethical expres- 
sions a justification for using the No Vote or Vote Procedures. 
I find it very hard to say whether this view is true. 

On the other hand, there is a more direct reason for the 
interest in the question of solidity itself. When an expression 
is solid, it refers to something the experience of which is 
forced on us. We are not left with a decision, a choice. Many 
philosophers hold that there are two aspects of the moral 
problem, the cognitive one, what is right, and the problem 
of the will, of doing what is right. They believe that while 
the second one is a problem for decisions, the first one is not. 
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And they think that this view is proved by showing that 
ethical expressions are solid, i.e. that their presence is forced 
on us, either in the way a sensation is or in the way a 
conclusion is in a syllogism. Those who think that ethical 
judgments are choices or preferences, or expressions of 
attitudes, reject the view that ethical expressions are solid. 

Closely connected with this reason is another, that some 
philosophers worship, others detest what is uncontrollable. 
Some, for a variety of reasons, admire what they cannot alter. 
Such people will be inclined to describe uncontrollable events 
as good, and good as whatever is uncontrollable. Some have 
meant by objectivity of goodness simply this. Others will 
not acknowledge the power or necessity of anything. (Stone 
walls do not a prison make.) They will insist that goodness 
is subjective. 

Both these last two reasons seem to be bad, causes of 
holding a view rather than reasons. They are bad, not least 
because a question of fact, whether good is a solid expression, 
is answered by saying that it would be good if a certain 
answer were true, and that is irrelevant. . 


Summary. 

In this paper I have tried to clarify the meaning of two 
very different sets of characteristics which philosophers have 
had in mind when they claimed that ethical terms were 
objective. I gave a very tentative answer to the question 
whether it is true to say that, in any of the distinguished 
senses, ethical statements are objective. Lastly, I indicated 
how the failure to make the distinction I draw was responsible 
for a number of confusions and unnecessary difficulties. More 
precisely, in (1) I defined the first set of the characteristics 
in question, which together I have called solidity; in (2) I 
give reasons why it is misleading to claim that ethical state- 
ments are solid and also misleading to claim they are not; in 
(3) I defined the second set of these characteristics, namely, 
proper contentiousness and proper complexity; in (4) I 
explained what I thought were the fundamental differences 
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between these two sets of characteristics; in (5) I suggested 
that the solidity of an expression is normally a good reason 
for holding that the expression is properly contentious and 
properly complex; in (6) I claim that the failure to under- 
stand (4) and, therefore, also (5) leads to the following 
errors: (@) that, if an expression is solid, it must be properly 
contentious and properly complex; that, if an expression is 
non-solid, it must be either properly contentious and properly 
simple, or properly non-contentious. (b) That, if an expression 
is properly contentious and properly comple, it must be solid; 
if it is properly contentious and properly simple or if it is 
properly non-contentious, then it must be non-solid; and 
lastly in (7) I have mentioned some common reasons for 
holding that ethical expressions have one or the other of the 
above-mentioned characteristics. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF TEST RESULTS IN THE 
CLINICAL SITUATION. 


By A. G. HamMmMmr. 


Part 2. 


Casn 5.—Pte. E, aged 23, was being discharged from the 
Army because of “moderately severe nervous disability”. 
So far as could be gathered he had developed a confusional 
state as a result of fairly severe battle stress and attendant 
anxiety. In hospital he had been given “eight shocks and six 
needles”. He struck one as being still in a rather clouded 
state of mind. At times speech was nearly inaudible. There 
was a blockage in his thinking. Other residual effects were a 
number of tic-like excess random movements and disturbed 
muscular coordination. On both the Otis and the Matrices the 
soldier scored 7X with scores of 28/39 and 26/40 respectively.’ 
On the Speed and Accuracy Test the result was 11X, with 
98/102, on the Mechanical Comprehension 7X with 13/23, 
and on the Minnesota Paper Form Board 8X with 23/25. 

It will be observed that there was no great accuracy in 
the tests which demand difficult problem solving. Best per- 
formances were given on those tests which make demands on 
a perceptual speed factor... Speed of response was about 
normal, judging by the number of items attempted. As a 
check on this a Tapping Test and the Dot-Dash Concentration 


1It may be remarked that the non-marking of an answer to an item is 
not always evidence that an item has not been attempted, except perhaps 
where a whole block of items has quite clearly been skipped. In some ways 
it would seem desirable to take the serial number of the last item done 
as the best approximation to the number of items attempted. That 
practice, however, has not been followed in the cases discussed in this 
paper, the number of items attempted being actually the number of items 
for which some answer has been suggested. 

4Although no definite statistical study with an experimental and a 
control group has been completed, a general impression was gathered that 
maladjusted soldiers tend to achieve a particular pattern of test results, 
consisting of mediocre performance on timed group tests with accuracy 
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Test were given, results being quite good. As a further safe- 
guard, however, the Binet Test was also administered. 
Expectations were confirmed, the subject scoring a mental age 
of 13 years 1 month (9X). There were, therefore, three intelli- 
gence test results consistently indicating a 7X or 8X level. 
In the Binet Test the subject had to be taken gently because 
of his nervous condition, but the pattern of successes and 
failures did not suggest any deterioration, scatter being 
moderate. Successes above the mental age level were mainly 
in memory items. The attitude of the testee was very coopera- 
tive and his capacity for concentrating upon the task in hand 
good. Occasional bizarre answers were noted, but those items 
at the mental age level which called upon the eduction of 
novel relations, for example, plan of search, were done 
satisfactorily. The possibility of deterioration was further 
investigated by the administration of a Dictation Test, on 
which the subject performed poorly, confirming the view that 
he had never been of normal intelligence. 


The three ratings on intelligence—7X, 7X, and 9X 
(8X ?)—raise the question of what combined intelligence 
assessment should be assigned to the testee. It is suggested 
that it should be 6X. The reasons for this assessment are 
indicated in the following notes on the making of combined 
ratings. 

At times various methods of averaging results have been 
advanced, perhaps one of the most common practices being to 
find the arithmetic mean of scores such as mental ages.‘ This 


above the expected level, good performance on tests of previous acquisitions, 
poor performance on tests demanding continued speed and accuracy in 
concentrating on simple routine mental work, and improved performance on 
individually administered intelligence tests. Possible causal factors for the 
pattern are inability to stick at a job because of the press of conflicting 
tensions, absence of interest and of a sense of the worthwhileness of 
things, and also psychomotor retardation arising from feelings of depression. 
If this pattern is verified it may possibly have some diagnostic value; but 
it is most interesting inasmuch as it suggests lines of inquiry as to the exact 
nature of the influences exerted by emotional disturbances upon executive 
cognitive processes. 

3'There appears to be a considerable likelihood that the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board test has a significant loading with Thurstone’s P factor. 
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method can be quite easily shown to be invalid. It is suggested 
that the following points should be borne in mind in arriving 
at a combined rating. 

1. Regression. 


Any two tests, or any two forms of the one test, even 
though they purport to measure exactly the same thing, will 
not intercorrelate perfectly. Departure from unit correlation 
is due to specific factors, including error variance. Since the 
correlation is less than unity, there will be found in the 
interrelations of test results a regression towards the mean— 
i.e. there is a better than even chance that any individual’s 
result on a second test will be nearer to a mean performance 
than his result on a first test. For example, if the probability 
of an individual’s getting a score of 1X on a test is 2 in 100 
and the probability is the same for a second test, then the 
probability of any individual scoring 1X on both tests is 
considerably less than 2 in 100, except where the correlation is 
perfect. Now if a combined rating of 1X is to mean a 
performance on the 2% probability level it follows that some 
individuals with better performances than two separate 1X’s 
should receive a combined rating of 1X. 


If normality of distribution is assumed and the correla- 
tion given, it would theoretically be possible to discover the 
percentage of people with any combination of X results on the 
two tests; and hence the percentage of a group getting any 
total of X’s on the two tests. Such elaborate accuracy will not 
be sought here. It is sufficient to note that, in arriving at a 
combined rating, the combined estimate should be further 


removed from the mean performance than is the mean result 
of the tests being combined. The lower the correlation, the 


greater is this regression effect. Also the further removed from 


*The weights of scores combined are functions of the variances. It is 
often a false assumption that the standard deviations of tests, when 
expressed in terms of Mental Age, are equal for the same group. But 
this is not the issue being taken up, for we are taking it for granted 
that results will be given in some sort of “standard” form. 
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the mean the scores are, the greater is the absolute size of 
this regression effect. 


One further point should be emphasised: as in all scientific 
work, repeated measurement is still a method of increasing 
accuracy or reliability. The correct procedure in view of the 
operation of this statistical regression is not to reduce the 
amount of measuring, but to make adequate allowance for it 
in deciding upon a combined rating. 


2. Ability as a Maximum Level. 

That tests which purport to measure the same thing do 
not correlate perfectly is partly attributable to error variance. 
Error variance is partly due to “function fluctuation”, in its 
turn partly a matter of motivation. Now it is currently 
accepted that in capacity testing we aim to measure not so 
much a functional level as the maximum level which the 
individual may at times be able to attain. This suggests that 
in cases of discrepancy the higher result is the one to be 
weighted the more heavily. There is a limitation to this 
which must be noted. In arriving at the percentile norms, 
the method of repeated testing with acceptance of only higher 
results is not used; consequently although a higher absolute 
score may be accepted as the more nearly true, the percentile 
rating for that particular score is likely to be lower than the 
table of norms would indicate. Nevertheless, where quite 
manifestly some function fluctuation has caused a serious 
departure from maximum level in one of a number of tests, 
it is suggested that this result will not be weighted very 
heavily in determining the final rating. Incidentally we may 
note that while this influence works in an opposite direction 
to the regression effect for scores below the mean, the effects 
are cumulative for results above the mean. 


3. Factor Composition of Tests. 

In practice tests are never measures of pure factors. In 
deciding upon the weight to be given to any test in estimating 
some combined rating, some cognisance must be taken of 
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what factors probably contributed to the individual per- 
formances. For instance, in estimating intelligence it is 
reasonable to consider results not only on the tests Otis and 
PM,” but also on the Space Form test. However, since the 
latter is probably not greatly saturated with G it will not 
be weighted very heavily. Some other illustrations of the 
principle referred to here are the following. 


Let us suppose that the subject has obtained 11X on the 
Kohs test and 5X on the Bellevue Wechsler Verbal Scale and 
has to be rated for general intelligence. Now if we assume the 
existence of G there is some reason to believe that this plays 
a part in both tests, but a spatial factor also influences the 
Kohs results and a verbal factor the Bellevue Wechsler Verbal 
results. If there exists for the case in question some evidence 
that there is no marked verbal weakness, for example satis- 
factory literacy performance, but definitely superior spatial 
ability (say 15X on the Space Form test), even in the 
absence of any exact multiple regression method for estimating 
factors it would be reasonable to conclude that the Bellevue 
Wechsler performance is probably the more accurate measure 
of G. In some other cases, where educational retardation is 
evidenced by school record, by literacy results and by failure 
on items in the Binet Test, which depend more specifically on 
academic attainments, it would be reasonable to discount a 
very low Otis test in estimating intelligence, and even to accept 
high scores on tests Kohs and PM in preference to the Binet 
test, particularly if the Space Form result were only moderate. 
It would not be difficult to multiply instances of this nature, 
but the point appears to be sufficiently clear that the combined 
rating must be made after a close scrutiny of the inter- 
relations of all the test results and interview evidence with 
due consideration of the interrelated factors which appear to 
be operative in the particular case. It is largely for this 
reason that it is not possible to set up any rule of thumb 
method of combining test scores. One must consider not only 


®*Raven’s Progressive Matrices. 
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such factors as G, V, S, N, P, etc., but also such factors as 
the influence of education, personality traits, age, disease and 
interactions of speed and accuracy. It must be noted that it 
is only with a number of test results that the probable factors 
at work can be estimated even roughly. 


4, Reliability of Tests. 

When test results have to be combined it also seems 
reasonable to weight more carefully those tests which have 
been shown to be more dependable. For instance, the Binet 
test has been shown to be more dependable than the Passalong 
test and, other things being equal, in the event of discrepancy 
one would be inclined to accept the result on the former in 
preference to the one on the latter. It is again difficult to 
set out any arbitrary method for observing this principle in 
practice, especially since other things are in fact rarely equal. 
Nevertheless, the point cannot be neglected, and it must there- 
fore be observed in a more or less subjective fashion. The 
comment may be added that one often knows in which 
direction (if at all) a specific test is likely to be in error. 
For instance, it is very rarely that a subject can score above 
his true level on the Binet test, although he may score below 
it. Here a high result is of more certain significance than a 
low one. On the other hand, it does seem possible for a 
subject to fluke a good performance on the Passalong, but it 
is equally possible for a fairly competent subject to do badly 
because, through chance circumstances, he has investigated 
unprofitable lines or just failed to see some significant point. 
A further contrast is offered by the Porteus test, where failure 
is claimed to be more sigificant than success. The possibility 
of variation in degree of reliability in different sections of the 
ranges of tests is not to be neglected either. 


5. Subjective Estimate of Accuracy of Result. 

When one is testing adults, particularly borderline patho- 
logical adults, any single result is liable to be inaccurate 
because of the attitude of the individual. Often enough the 
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probability of such inaccuracy can become clear in the specific 
instance, although we have to depend on the tester’s subjective 
judgment. Where the clinical tester remarks: “In Binet was 
either markedly uninterested or positively malingering, but 
got interested in the Kohs and tried to do his best”, even 
though all the objective evidence for that judgment cannot be 
verbally stated it is not unreasonable to weight the Kohs 
result more heavily than the Binet result. It is also to be 
noted that motivation in the individual test situation is 
probably better, so that individual test results are usually to 
be preferred as measures of maximum capacity. Nevertheless, 
discrepancies between individual test results and group test 
results are often highly significant as personality indicators. 


6. Practice Effects. 

It may be true that repeated testing produces artificially 
inflated results (where increasing lack of interest does not 
operate in the opposite direction) because of added familiarity 
with the test situation. The implication is presumably that in 
some instances tests given first in time are more likely to be 
correct than later given tests, the later given ones being in 
error in a positive direction. However, where a subject begins 
with an initial handicap of abnormal unfamiliarity with the 
test situation, the subsequent results may be the more 
accurate. 


7. Consistency of Results. 

Where more than two estimates are being combined, and 
a minority of results are discrepant from a relatively homo- 
geneous majority, the weight allowed the former may well 
be less than would otherwise have been the case, provided that 
other relevant factors have been taken into consideration. 
For example, of a set of results, 2X, 8X, 7X and 8X, it would 
be reasonable to give scant credence to the first. 


To return for a moment to the case of Pte. E, it will be 
seen that his history suggests dullness and instability. His 
scholastic performance, so far as can be judged, was below 
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average, although his account was rather vague. Occupational 
record indicated instability. For about six months at one 
stage he managed to hold a job as a hairdresser, but for the 
remainder of his working time he had moved rapidly from 
one unskilled job to another. For some time he had merely 
stayed at home, ostensibly because of his mother’s illness. 
For one other period of a few months he had been a clerk, 
although probing revealed that his duties as such were for 
the most part those of an office boy and errand runner. He 
could drive a car, could type just a little, and had done a 
little sales work. 

It may be recalled that his best performances were on 
routine checking activities, and also that his verbal fluency 
and sales personality were at least sufficiently good to make 
the interviewer initially suspect better intelligence than the 
group test results had indicated. He was the younger of two 
children. He could not remember his own father, his mother 
had suffered throughout his lifetime with considerable illness. 
He himself had married quite recently, but his wife and his 
mother were not on speaking terms. He was scarcely a 
solitary type, but confessed that he had considerable difficulty 
in achieving the initial adjustments to a new group. Even 
prior to his breakdown in the Army he had been absent 
without leave for short periods on a number of occasions. 

Finally, it can be recorded that he was an applicant for 
a pension, for a war service home, and for a course of 
training as an accountant, all of which would be consistent 
with the view that he was trying to defeat feelings of 
insecurity having their source in previous history and lack of 
ability, and that in doing so he was partly building up 
fantasies of attainments beyond, and always likely to remain 
beyond, his capacity. The case seemed to be one in 
which further psychotherapeutic interviewing might produce 
improvement. 


Case 6.—This is presented mainly because it involves many 
puzzling features. Pte. F was an 18-year-old recruit, initially 
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tested with the Screen Test and the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board test on which he scored 21/30 and 15/23 (10X and 5X 
respectively). Whilst the correlation between these two tests 
is not particularly high, the discrepancy, the possibility of 
guessing in the first result, and the poor performance in the 
second were together sufficient to make individual examination 
necessary. The Binet test was administered, the mental age 
being 114 years—6X. The Kohs test was then given and 
again the result was a 6X performance. These results sug- 
gested that the hypothesis of guessing in the screen test was 
probably correct. The test paper was then inspected and the 
inspection tended to refute the guessing hypothesis. 


Some quite difficult inventive items were correctly solved. 
Furthermore, some of the wrong answers suggested lack of 
“commonsense” and a measure of unfamiliarity with testing 
“conventions” rather than lack of ability; for example, the 
question “What will the next number in this series be: 64, 32, 
16, 8?” was answered with 128; that is, the subject made 
the necessary inductions and a correct calculation, but 
interpreted the requirement “next number” by moving from 
right to left rather than from left to right as in normal reading 


*¥For many group tests the ratio of number right to number attempted 
is not sufficient of itself to confirm or refute a suspicion of guessing. For 
example, the author recently had cause to look at the answer sheet of a 
testee for the Progressive Matrices test. The score was 30/60, which, 
even though the Matrices presents six alternatives for each item, points to 
guessing, since the number attempted indicates a very rapid rate of 
working. Now this test consists of five sets of 12 items each, the items 
being approximately in order of difficulty within each set, and the sets 
being approximately in order of average difficulty. On the sub-sets this 
testee scored 11, 5, 7, 5 and 2. Furthermore, in set 2 he scored 4 right out 
of the first 5 items, in set 3, 6 out of the first 7, in set 4, 5 out of the first 6. 
It seemed probable, therefore, that not more than 3 or 4 items were guessed 
right, which is not in excess of the mean number that might be guessed 
right at his level by the subjects in the standardising group. In arriving 
at the norms, no correction for guessing was applied. Nowadays test 
makers make some efforts to reduce the influence of guessing by presenting 
a sufficiently large number of alternatives or by other devices. Amongst 
the latter is the demand that 2 alternatives should be selected from a 
number of alternatives—for example, ‘Pick out the 2 things which do not 
belong in this group of 6”; or that both numerator and denominator in 
analogies items be selected from alternatives (here the form is: A:B as 
a or b or c:a, or b, or ¢). 
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practice, possibly because he was influenced by the increasing 
size of the numbers. To eliminate: with certainty the possi- 
bility of copying, the test was readministered under individual 
supervision. The subject secured one additional point, getting 
one item wrong which he had previously had right, and two 
right which were previously wrong. The possibility that the 
screen test result was in error was thus reduced to negligible 
proportions. 

In conversation the lad appeared to be nervous, yet 
fluent and knowledgeable about conditions in his home 
environment. It was thought possible that the interviewer 
was being deceived by a specific word fluency factor and that 
this same factor might account for the success on the screen 
test. Further testing was decided upon. On the Otis test a 
score of 34/42—9X—was obtained, and on the RECI Matrices, 
using norms set up for a long testing period, 40/46—13X. 
The word fluency hypothesis therefore could be dismissed. 

In personality the testee was nervous and shy. He was 
pallid, softly spoken. He seemed to lack drive and ambition, 
probably was affected by inferiority feelings, and had been 
over-protected by his family. The Kohs performance was slow 
and uncertain of approach and indicated lack of confidence. 
Similarly, the Binet performance suggested lack of confidence 
and lack of drive. Nevertheless, in both tests he appeared 
quite definitely to fail to understand problem situations, 
although he was by no means panic-stricken. There was no 
nervous tremor of the hand. 

It is difficult to find any adequate explanation for this 
set of results. It is not impossible that the soldier was 
approximately of average intelligence, and in the personal 
situation of individual testing was so upset by his sense of 
social inadequacy that he performed below capacity level. 
Another hypothesis meriting consideration is that he was 
better in processes emphasising comprehension as against 
processes emphasising expression and execution.’ It is cer- 


7It is at the moment frank speculation that such factors may be 
distinguished. 
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tainly rather unusual to find a case in which group tests 
consistently yield higher results than individual tests. 


Case 7.—Pte. G was a 19-year-old recruit. On the Screen 
Test he scored 20/30—9X—right answers being scattered 
throughout the test paper. On the Minnesota he scored 7/20— 
2X. The Literacy test was satisfactorily completed. On the 
Matrices he obtained 25/52—6X—the pattern of right answers 
in this case not suggesting much guessing. The initial 
hypothesis in this case would be that verbal ability was 
relatively satisfactory and spatial ability weak. A “clerical” 
test consisting of name checking and number checking 
sections was given, the score being 70/120—2X—a very poor 
performance characterised more by inaccuracy than slowness. 
The name checking (which may have a slight verbal satura- 
tion) was done no better than the number checking section. 
School and occupational record did not support the view of 
any special strength along verbal lines. By the age of 14 the 
lad had secured his Qualifying Certificate (i.e. he was about 
two years educationally retarded). He maintained that he 
had attended regularly and that in class he had been about 
an average scholar (occasionally in trouble over his work 
but without any special merits or defects). For four years 
he had been a wood-cutter and he had also done a number of 
other practical unskilled jobs; for ins’ance, he had been an 
abattoir hand for two months, a truck driver for three months, 
a factory hand for one and a half months. This job instability 
could have been the outcome of weakness in thinking in 
perceptual visual media. He held a civilian driving licence, 
knew something of running repairs, was interested in active 
sports and dancing, and could handle a rifle with some skill. 


The Binet test result gave a Mental Age of 12 years 9 
months—9X. Performance was of moderate calibre with fair 
scatter but no bizarre features. The pattern did not suggest 
any specific verbal strength, the vocabulary level being below 
the mean performance. He passed the Plan of Search and 
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the Memory for Designs items at the upper levels, but failed 
the Paper Cutting at the upper level. Failures which occurred 
in the midst of pass items were Similarities, Orientation, 
Abstract Words, Paper Cutting, while on the other hand Word 
Naming and Induction were passed (the latter after some 
initial errors) amongst other items failed. 


The interviewer inquired of the testee how he had come 
to fare so badly on the Minnesota test. The reason offered 
was a failure to heed and grasp instruction, so that it was 
decided to re-administer the test. This time instructions were 
made clear beyond all reasonable doubt. Each item was put 
up to the testee separately, and he was asked to work and 
answer orally. The quality of the performance was again 
extremely poor. Now, however, it became clear that the fault 
was really in the mode of approach. The subject made a 
quick, cursory survey of the suggested alternatives, and then 
a careless, hasty choice of what appeared to be a reasonably 
likely answer. There was never any question of examining 
all the alternatives to see whether a better answer was 
available. The answers which he did select were at least 
superficially plausible. Thorough study of all of his test 
papers then revealed that readiness to accept any not palpably 
absurd answer without any process of verification accounted 
for most of the anomalies. Tests worst performed were the 
two requiring most devotion to accuracy and consistent effort 
(the Clerical and the Minnesota Tests). In the Matrices tests, 
despite the absence of any clear boosting through guessing, 
the subject had surprisingly got wrong items much below his 
difficulty level; that is, although he did not guess many right, 
he did guess quite a number wrong. The Literacy Test was 
done quite well, because he had had to write in his own 
answers and not select from alternatives. The Screen Test 
consists of both selective and inventive items; on the former 
sort he had made most of his errors, and this, not guessing, 
was the explanation of the marked scatter on that test. Even 
the pattern of Binet successes showed better performance on 
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those items where he was able to “hop in” and give an 
immediate answer without much consideration of a number 
of elements, and without much weighing of various possi- 
bilities. The very nature of the errors which he made hinted 
at thoughtlessness. 

In this case a personality trait rather than a specific 
cognitive disability is surely involved. It is not irrelevant 
to record these notes made by the interviewer: 

“Occupational history unstable—has always done 
work requiring immediate action rather than reflection or 
contemplation. An average type, but easy-going. Hos- 
pitalised for a broken nose. A heavy smoker and of recent 
years a heavy drinker. Once charged by the police on 
account of offensive behaviour. Attitude to enlistment: 
‘taking it as it comes’. No ideas about post-war plans.” 
A final comment may be made that in this case at any 

rate selective items were almost certainly measuring some- 
thing different from inventive items. The whole problem of 
the relations of recognitive processes to inventive processes 
is badly in need of clarification, both in respect of tests of 
educational attainments and of intelligence and aptitude tests. 


Case 8.—Sjt. H was referred for vocational guidance. 
Aged 31, he was being discharged from the Army because of 
rheumatoid arthritis. Previously he had been a commercial 
artist, but he was at least contemplating learning some other 
employment lest his disability should cripple his manual move- 
ments to such an extent that he would be unable to do fine 
brush and pencil work. Test results in this case were on the 
whole straightforward, and therefore offer something of a 
contrast to those in the previous one. On the Otis he scored 
45/51 (14X), on the Australian Army General Intelligence 
Test 46/55 (12X), on the Speed and Accuracy Test 99/100 
(11X), on the Mechanical Test 21/36 (12X), and on the 
Minnesota Form Test 45/47 (19X). His Dictation was satis- 
factory (two spelling errors). These results do not appear 
to have any marked internal abnormalities. Performance was 
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consistent with previous attainments. The soldier had secured 
an Intermediate Certificate pass and had completed an Art 
Course at the Technical College. In the Army he had done 
quite a good job as an architectural draughtsman. He 
appeared to be responsible, precise, thoughtful, introspective 
but stable, slowish and unassuming but confident. There was 
no difficulty in achieving normal rapport. 


The one outstanding feature was the excellence of the 
Space Form result, which showed such speed and accuracy 
that one cannot doubt the real facility of the subject with 
this sort of material. There is no reason whatever to doubt 
the reliability of the other test results, although they fall at 
a lower level. Such results create some confidence that despite 
positive intercorrelations of all the tests group factors of 
significance are also measured by them. It would indeed be 
a thorny problem to attempt to unravel the extent to which 
such a good result was made possible by the extensive experi- 
ences and training undergone by the subject in spatial 
situations, and on the other hand the extent to which good 
space form capacities had led to interest and success in 
artistic occupations. Probably causal influences are at work 
in both directions. From the point ot view of the worker 
who has to give vocational guidance to an adult, this issue 
is perhaps not very important. What is clear is that the testee 
has high capacity for manipulation of spatial relations. If 
this capacity has been attained, and not determined by factors 
other than learning, it is still true that previous capacity to 
learn is implied. It is also probable that even if it were 
attained, such capacity could be the result only of many years 
of intensive training. For these reasons the result is of 
great significance for the vocational guidance of an adult 
who cannot afford to look forward to many years of further 
training, so long as it can be discovered where such a capacity 
or attainment may most profitably be employed. 
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In another interesting case which demonstrated the 
important influence of a group factor, the scores were the 


following: 
Sereen Testes “(rie tas) tu en Is mH 6X 
Otis < be ewe: aedated ego 725 oe 5X 
Literacy ow 26 Pah lek tes Boor, buttnotrilliterate 
Speed and evatetae anil. aR OO Lae as 8X 
Number Checking Geetion .. 42/44 ais 9X 
Bellevue Wechsler Verbal Scale 10X 


(On this test the weighted 
scores on the sub-tests were: 


Digit Span 6 

Vocabulary .. 8 

Information is 8 

Similarities ts ae ALLO 

Comprehension .. .. 10 
Matrices i “yee .. 44/55 ay LG 
Minnesota Pace Form Board 42/43 Bee {| .€ 


It can be easily seen that these results are consistent 
with the view that the subject was of fairly good intelligence, 
poor verbal ability, and good spatial ability. It is interesting 
to note that after a rather chequered occupational career he 
finally found a job as a coach builder’s assistant and was 
proving very happy and successful in this job. 


Case 9.—Pte. I, aged 48, was tested at the point of dis- 
charge for vocational guidance. He was going from the Army 
on medical grounds as a “nerve” case. Test results may be 
summarized briefly: 


8 Nevertheless results which fall into such a consistent pattern cannot 
always be taken at face value. One recruit achieved the following scores: 
Screen Test 16/25 (7X), Matrices 12/48 (1K), Speed and Accuracy 53/73 
(6X), Minnesota 4/14 (1X), Literacy satisfactory, Kohs 1X, Binet 13 
years 3 months—9X. It would not be unreasonable to infer either spatial 
weakness or verbal strength. Because of the rather sullen apathetic 
attitude of the testee, the Matrices and the Minnesota were readministered 
individually, in both instances the result being 10X! Even allowing for 
practice and guessing influences, this casts doubt on the initial scores. It 
seems likely that the uninterested attitude of the testee led him to exert 
no effort with the relatively unfamiliar sort of test material. 
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Sereen: Teste. <ephiseqsd) io wees 24 ee 6X 
RECL Matrices <~> ca ee 55 25/386 Ms 6X 
Speed and Accuracy .... .. 64/65 ey, TX 
Minnesota Wiwie.G) Ge) Sar esl ALG/I18 . 6X 
Literacy a Sik tees Batixtactory 

Binet Mental we .. .. 15 years 1 month 13XK 


These results do not show all the characteristics of the 
obsessive neurotic personality previously mentioned (Case 2) 
in so far as the accuracy level on the Screen and Matrices 
tests was not specially high. The speed level, however, was 
low, and in personality the subject was still tense, nervous, 
and a little depressed, albeit cooperative and pleasant. Two 
other factors to be considered are age and educational 
attainments. Forty-three years can scarcely be looked on 
as an advanced age, but since rates of “maturing” vary from 
individual to individual, slowness in this case might be 
attributable to what Cattell calls “the age decline of test scores 
on speeded (timed) intelligence tests among adults”.’ This 
testee had had relatively poor formal schooling, and as an 
employee hairdresser had had very little contact with academic 
pursuits in the thirty years since he left school. He was quite 
literate and reasonably well informed about ordinary every- 
day activities, but the whole technique of taking a pencil and 
paper test was foreign to him, and therefore probably placed 
him under a considerable handicap. These two factors 
together probably explain some of the discrepancy between 
the Binet and the group test results. Examination of the 
Binet record showed wide scatter principally because of 
success in items of a verbal character, especially those 
depending upon previous attainments. The testee was very 
successful with Vocabulary, Interpretation of Proverbs, and 
Differences Between Abstract Words. On the other hand, he 
was weaker on items demanding problem solution. He 
failed on Paper Cutting, Memory for Designs, Ingenuity, 


®R. B. Cattell: Measurement of Adult “Intelligence (Psych. Bull., Mar., 
1943). 
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Similarities, Reconciliation of Opposites, and Memory for 
Sentences. This pattern is consistent with the hypothesis of 
deterioration which is advanced by Babcock, Wechsler and 
others. If intelligence is regarded as capacity for problem 
solving, it could be argued that where a deterioration has 
taken place the Binet test actually overestimates intelligence. 

The use of attainments in measuring capacity-to-attain is 
not normally hard to defend, given the necessary condition of 
equal opportunity. Thus Vocabulary tests, using the two 
aspects, the number of words known and the “difficulty of 
learning” of the words known, have been shown to be effective 
items in intelligence tests with children. When there exists, 
however, the possibility of deterioration, it can be argued 
that the use of items depending on attainments is not justified 
in measuring intelligence, if the latter is defined as capacity 
to educe relationships, to solve novel problems. Even the 
solution of problems anew, that is, problems which have 
previously been understood, is undoubtedly easier because of 
the influence of the past experience than an original, that is, 
a first time solution. The use of such items, therefore, as a 
measure of present capacity, implies overestimation. However, 
testing both of present capacity and attainments achieved in 
the past is valuable in that it makes it possible to examine 
the extent and possible causes of deterioration, and it may 
even permit prediction of future decline (vide Wechsler). 
For the purpose of guidance it may be observed that the 
person of moderate capacity and better attainments and the 
person of moderate capacity and equally moderate attain- 
ments require advice of different sorts. 


Case 10.—Pte. J was a 31-year-old soldier tested for 
purposes of re-allocation within the Army, and his case 
reveals another possible cause of test discrepancies. Results 
were: 

Sereen ‘Test 2" oye ss “eres ote TX 

Matrices ee Pe ey eee or ins TX 

Literacy +. +. «. .. Satisfactory 
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Speed and Accuracy .: 9 .: :. 72/90 ae 6X 
Mechanical Test]. 5S... 60. 18/34 5 ee ek 
Minnesota Form Test .. .. 20/29 2% 8X 
Binet Mental Age .. .. 16years4months 16X 


The normal period of schooling had been completed satis- 
factorily in a Western Australian country school. For two 
and a half years the testee had been a welder, for two and a 
half years a farm hand, for two years a slaughterman, and 
for seven years a brewery employee. Interests and attainments 
were normal. Vision was defective, but while concentrated 
close work may have required some effort of him, the glasses 
he wore were sufficient to make him fit for group testing. 


In the interview situation this soldier was quite coopera- 
tive. He seemed genuine, unassuming, not unreliable, and 
mild enough to be described as lacking in drive. He admitted 
quite frankly that he had simply not tried on the group tests. 
It was not that he had made any definite attempt to fake 
results—witness the satisfactory mechanical performance.” 
He was not at all hostile. Actually, the rare testees who were 
hostile did not usually attempt more than very few items. 
This soldier’s position was rather that he had “given the game 
away” because he had so much “been mucked about” in the 
Army. For three years he had been a soldier, had not yet 
managed to get overseas, but had had a surfeit of training 
units and base depots. He could not see that his test per- 
formance would make much difference to his position, and 
indeed in this view he was not mistaken, since his medical 
class precluded posting to a unit moving overseas. To the 
interviewer the soldier’s attitude appeared to be quite suf- 
ficient explanation of the test performance. When he was 
encouraged to do better in the individual test situation his 
work was quite satisfactory, and there was nothing abnormal 
in his attitude or in the quality of his performance. 


10'This test is pitched at a fairly high level so that quite good results 
may be obtained without even moderate perseverance, 
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Cases 11 and 12 are both concerned with a qualitative 
examination of Binet records. The discussion may recall 
Burt’s comment on his factorial studies of the Binet. “The 
purpose of the analysis into group factors was rather to 
discover how far the scale could be used for the incidental 
diagnosis of more specialized mental abilities.” It is well, 
however, not to be unmindful of Goodenough’s opinions that 
“A test of general intelligence cannot be made to serve the 
purpose of a universal diagnostic instrument” and that “The 
practice, so unfortunately common among clinicians, of 
making pronouncements about special abilities or defects in 
such broad psychological categories as memory, visual 
imagery, perception and the like, on the basis of one or two 
items in a Binet test, is hazardous in the extreme’.” In 
advance we must therefore say that no pronouncements are 
intended, and no estimates of capacities or disabilities. Never- 
theless, it seems not unreasonable to suggest plausible 
hypotheses which may satisfactorily account for deviations 
from normal expectations in the pattern of test successes and 
failures. 


Case 11.—Pte. K was an 18-year-old recruit. He had 
missed considerable schooling and for about five years, at the 
time of enlistment, had had no contact with any academic 
pursuit, although he was quite literate. Test results were: 


Screen Test, (ies Be ee ae 5X 
Matrices vide LBSide ets ee ae es 2X 
Minnesota Form Test .. .. 238/26 ~ 9X 
Speed and Accuracy eee) SOLOS ag 9X 


with a better performance on the number checking 
than on the name checking section 
Binet Mental Age .. .. 14years10 months 12x 


uC. Burt: The Factors of the Mind. p. 59, in a footnote continued 
from previous page. 


4F. Goodenough: Review of Terman and Merrill's Measuring Intelli- 
gence (Psych. Bull., 1937). 
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The subject gave the impression of being alert and con- 
fident, and more capable than group test results indicated. 
Educational handicaps possibly accounted for some of the 
weaknesses of the group tests. There was considerable scatter 
on the Binet, the weakest performance being along lines of 
educational attainments. On reasoning and commonsense 
problems a subjective estimate of the performance was that 
he was low average. The principal cause of the scatter, how- 
ever, and incidentally of some boosting of the mental age, was 
relative excellence on those items which on a priori grounds, 
and from previous Binet analyses, appear to be saturated with 
number and memory factors. In particular, Memory for 
Digits was extremely well done throughout the scale. It 
looks then as though the group tests underestimate general 
intelligence in this case. but also as though the Binet over- 
estimates it. 


Case 12.—Pte. L was a 33-year-old soldier, referred for 
re-allocation on expiry of a period of detention served for 
absence without leave. He had attended schools for a total 
period of only about two years. For fifteen years he had been 
a men’s hairdresser and barber. Test results were: 


Otis in Awe atl aeGse Uiidtebo/ oe Re? 1X 
Matrices POS iw, stein (ice be OO ne 1X 
Dictation. (2...4, «.. ..; Notiattempted 

Speed and Accuracy .. .. .. 86/91 ye IDX 
Mechanical cesGe. $00. os, ose 12/87 ce 8X 
Minnesota Form Test .. .. 14/64 Me 5X 


The last two results appear to be inflated by guessing. The 
satisfactory result of the Speed and Accuracy Test tends to 
discount the likelihood of malingering. The Binet was 
administered, the mental age being 11 years (5X). Scatter 
was extremely wide and the pattern of successes very unusual. 
To particularise, easy items failed were Opposite Analogies, 
Verbal Absurdities I, Similarities and Differences, Memory 
for Designs I, Paper Cutting I, Rhymes, and Finding Reasons 
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I. Relatively difficult items passed were Vocabulary, Abstract 
Words, 5 Digits Reversed, and Induction. 


This testee was generally unimpressive in the interview 
situation, and his previous record was poor. He had been 
convicted on a number of occasions of absence without leave, 
and at least once on a civilian charge. He had had one year 
in New Guinea and had experienced some bombing and 
strafing. He was tense, and urged that he was quite incapable 
of concentration and generally uninterested. His apathy 
suggested the possibility of schizophrenic trends, but there 
was no sense of the queer or the detached in his conversation. 
There were a few minor bizarre or unusual responses (very 
tiny reproductions of designs, persistence in giving differences 
instead of similarities, pure description of the picture) but 
this seemed just as attributable to tension and the naive 
concrete-mindedness of the defective as to schizoid trends. The 
passing of both Verbal and Picture Absurdities and Problems 
of Fact does not suggest schizophrenia, nor does the passing 
of Digits Reversed at a high level hint at deterioration. It 
is therefore suggested that this subject was at best a border- 
line mental defective, probably worse in general intelligence 
than his Binet test result suggests, because that may have 
been boosted by the relative excellence of a number of group 
factors. A summary would be that the subject was relatively 
good with number material, and in memory, fair at verbal 
understanding and in word fluency, limited in spatial com- 
prehension, and definitely retarded in situations requiring 
above all things intelligence. 


REvIEwW. 

It is true that single instances do not prove a thesis. The 
aim of this paper, however, has been not proof but illustration. 
It is the author’s view that many of the principles raised here 
have already been amply proved by statistical and clinical 
researches though others yet remain to be fully investigated. 
It is hoped that the examples show how valuable, although 
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tentative, is the information which can be derived from the 
application of these principles in the clinical situation.“ We 
may conclude by presenting a list, not exhaustive, of those 
features of test results which may profitably be examined 
over and above the scale scores themselves. 


A. Statistical Considerations. 

(1) Reliability of test. 

(2) Relations of reliability to discriminativeness. 

(8) Variations of reliability in different sections of the 
range. 

(4) Practice effects. 

(5) Statistical considerations in combining test scores— 
weighting, regression, etc. 

(6) Adequacy and applicability of norms. 

(7) Details of the distribution in the norms, considered 
in relation to the units employed (mental ages, 
percentiles, etc.). 


B. Features of the Test. 
(1) Probable factor saturations of the test: 

General intelligence. 

Group factors including spatial, number, verbal, 
reasoning, perceptual, speed and memory 
factors. 

Personality factors— depression, carefulness, 
wariness, persistence, application, nervous- 
ness. 

Possible factors connected with modes of mental 
functioning and methods of approach such 
as comprehension and expression, the use of 
verification, imaging and the like. 

(2) Variation of factor saturations at different difficulty 
levels. 


143 Another inference, perhaps less obvious and less certain, is that the 
test-makers, as well as the clinicians, should be psychologists, and not only 
statisticians: i.e., that tests should be framed in the light of an understanding 
of the mental processes likely to go on in the test-room. 
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(3) Factor saturations of items. 
(4) Interrelations of speed and power aspects. 
(5) Difficulty level of the test. 
(6) Extent to which, and portions of test in which, selec- 
tive and inventive items are used respectively. 
(7) Number and character of alternative answers offered. 
(8) Technical classification of the test: 
Group or Individual 
Verbal or Non-Verbal 
Conceptual or Perceptual 
Oral or Performance 
Cyclic Omnibus or Homogeneous Sub-test. 
(9) Length of test—number of items and amount of time. 


C. Features of the Testee. 
(1) Age. 
(2) Educational record. 
(8) Occupational record. 
(4) Interview impression, particularly in respect of such 
items as: 
Emotional state 
Attitude to testing 
Fluency in language 
Language usage 
Language comprehension. 
(5) Interests. 
(6) Sensory defects. 
(7) Possible neurological factors—record of head injuries, 
etc., laterality. 
(8) Complexes. 
(9) Cultural background and status. 


D. Features of the Performance. 
(1) Number of items considered. 
(2) Number of items answered. 
(3) Number of items right. 
(4) Ratios of (1), (2) and (3) immediately above. 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 


(14) 
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Relations of (1), (2), (8) and (4) immediately above 
to level of performance. 

Interrelations of the above features throughout the 
tests of the battery. 

The profile of test results. 

Relation of the profile to order in which tests were 
administered and to such features as length of 
the tests and mode of mental functioning 
required in doing the tests, as well as to the 
factors isolated by Thurstone. 

Significance of relatively easy items failed. 

Significance of relatively hard items passed. 

The pattern of successes and failures. 

Extent of scatter. 

Qualitative character of answers given, particularly 
of wrong answers. 

Nature of the mental processes used in solution, 
where these are discoverable either by introspec- 
tive methods or by having the subject “think 
aloud”. 


THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF EPICUREANISM. 


By JOHN MACKIE. 


TuerRE are two main alternative interpretations of 
Epicureanism as a social phenomenon. Most scholars have 
regarded it as a philosophic reflection of a tired, unenterprising 
world in which the pursuit of pleasure has replaced the 
nobler endeavours of earlier times. The opposing party, 
represented particularly by Professor Farrington, treats 
Epicureanism as a vigorous and courageous counter-attack, 
in the name of science and humanity, against the state-imposed 
superstition advocated by Plato and regularly practised by 
oligarchic governments. 


Corresponding to these two interpretations are two 
opposed views of the interrelation of the various parts of the 
Epicurean philosophy. Those who take the conventional view 
regard the ethical doctrines as the core of Epicureanism and 
say that the physical and logical theories were adopted by 
Epicurus merely in order to remove possible threats to the 
pursuit of pleasure. But in Farringtou’s view Epicurus and 
his followers had a genuine interest in scientific enquiry, 
and the doctrine that pleasure is the good is one result of 
their enquiry into human character. 


A decision about these questions, especially about the 
second one, can be based only on a careful survey of the 
Epicurean philosophy as a whole. Such a survey shows that 
Epicurus worked out fairly consistently the characteristic 
doctrines of extreme empiricism. But it also reveals that 
every branch of the Epicurean philosophy is affected by the 
desire for security. For example, atomism is a half-hearted 
Heracliteanism, which while it uses the theory of motion 
(interpreted in terms of a constant vibration of the atoms) 
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to explain ordinary things and in particular to account for 
sensation, finds permanence and solidity in the atoms them- 
selves; Lucretius very obviously uses the atomic theory to 
guarantee that nothing unexpected shall happen. Again, the 
phenomenalist theory of knowledge, with its sharp distinction 
between sensation as a source of certain knowledge and 
opinion as the source of uncertainty and error, is normally 
the result of the search for certainty, that is, for a particular 
sort of security. 


As well as this desire for security we can trace throughout 
Epicureanism the motive of withdrawal. The individual soul 
withdraws into itself and does not try to grapple with and 
control external things. This withdrawal is rationalised as 
avoidance of pain (which, far more than the pursuit of 
pleasure, constitutes the Epicurean morality), and is reflected 
in the ethical individualism, in the rejection of political 
struggle, in the phenomenalism and (in two ways) in the 
setting of the gods apart from human affairs. The gods 
represent the retirement of the happy man, and their non- 
interference allows men to withdraw. In physical theory, 
this withdrawal is reflected in the distinction between what is 
in our power and what is controlled by necessity and by 
chance—whereas a realistic theory would treat all things, 
including ourselves, as interacting in a single causal order, 
with no sharp demarcation between the realm of things which 
we cannot control and the private realm where things cannot 
interfere with us. 


The view that Epicurus merely used science to defend 
hedonism is supported by some of his own statements” but 
is opposed by the volume of his recorded writings on scientific 
subjects, and by the fact that the pursuit of knowledge is the 
chief activity of the way of life which he recommended to his 
followers. Nor is it correct to argue, as, for example, Bertrand 
Russell does,” from Epicurus’ refusal to choose between 
alternative hypothetical explanations of astronomical phen- 
omena to a lack of interest in pure science. This refusal 
springs in fact from a particular scientific doctrine, that of 
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extreme empiricism, which maintains that where observation 
cannot choose between explanations it is unscientific to make 
the choice. 


The answer to the second of our two main questions must 
be, then, that Epicurus had a genuine interest in science, and 
in fact developed a systematic scientific theory, but that this 
theory was coloured throughout by the attitudes which his 
ethical doctrines express. 


Professor Farrington’s theory of the social background of 
Epicureanism is developed at length in his work Science and 
Politics in the Ancient World. He starts with an account of 
the pre-Socratic philosophers, especially the Ionian physicists, 
and sees in them an enterprising scientific movement in which 
theories of the nature of things were developed in close 
relation to the practical application of knowledge, and in 
which love of humanity and democratic sentiments were the 
natural accompaniment of the pursuit of useful knowledge. 
The conflict between this movement and the older religion, 
with which were allied aristocratic and authoritarian political 
tendencies, received a dramatic presentation in the Prometheus 
plays of Aeschylus, where Prometheus represents the sciences 
and the arts, motivated by love of mankind, and Zeus repre- 
sents authority in the universe and in society. Aeschylus 
himself hoped for a reconciliation between these two forces, 
which did not come about. Ionian science died out and was 
replaced by the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. Aristotle 
treats philosophy as useless knowledge, to which,the love of 
mankind is irrelevant, and which is the natural pursuit of an 
idle aristocracy: since manual work and practical applications 
of knowledge are regarded as slavish and base, science is cut 
off from practice and fails to progress. Plato treats philosophy 
as a guide to aristocratic government and as a source of 
criticism of the ideals of democracy; he recommends that the 
lower classes should be kept in their place by means of lying 
propaganda, knowledge being reserved for the rulers, and in 
the Laws he develops a new theology in which the deities are 
the heavenly bodies: this theology is to be supported by the 
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persecution of non-believers. The political outlook of Plato 
and Aristotle was limited to the city-state, but in later times 
their views were given a wider application by the Stoics: 
planetary theology becomes mixed with Chaldean astrology 
and represents the solidarity of the universe and of society; 
it is also a means of encouraging and enforcing social 
solidarity. 

One of the earliest statements of the political function of 
religion is found by Farrington in a dramatic fragment of 
the oligarch Critias: 

“There was a time when the life of man was unordered and 
brutish and subjected to main force; when there was no reward for 
the good and no punishment for the bad. And then, I think, men 
appointed laws as chastisers, that justice should be ruler and keep 
wanton insolence in bondage: and if one transgressed, he was 
punished. Thereafter, when the laws hindered indeed wrongful 
works done by open violence, but men continued to do them by 
stealth, some shrewd and wise-thoughted man found an object of 
awe for mortals, that there might be some object of dread to the 
wicked even if they do or say or think anything in secret. Whence 
he brought in the divinity, telling them that there is a Deity, vigorous 
with imperishable life, hearing and seeing with the mind, with sure 
thought attending to these things and clothed with a divine nature, 
who will hear all that is said among mortals and will have power to 
see all that is done .... By this discourse he introduced the most 
welcome of teachings, hiding the truth with a false story. And there, 
where he could most astonish the senses of men by saying that the 
gods dwelt, there. he placed them: in the vault of heaven above, 
whence, he knew, are the terrors that descend upon mortals and the 
benefits that help their toilsome life. There he saw that the lightenings 
were .... Such lines of fear he set around men, and fairly constructed 
the Deity by his fiction and in a fitting place, and quelled lawlessness 
with laws .... Thus, in my opinion, someone first persuaded mortals 
to think that there is a race of deities.” 


This use of religion, says Farrington, was developed and 
practised by oligarchic governments throughout later classical 
times; a well-known example is the resurrection of ancient 
Roman religion by the antiquarian Varro and its deliberate 
use by Augustus to stabilise social morality and the new 
political régime. This cynical upper-class attitude is well 
stated by Polybius: 
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“T will venture the assertion that what the rest of mankind deride 
is the foundation of Roman greatness, namely superstition. This 
element has been introduced into every aspect of their private and 
public life, with every artifice to awe the imagination, in a degree 
that could not be improved upon. Many, possibly, will be at a loss to 
understand this: my view is that it has been done to impress the 
masses. If it were possible to have a State in which all the citizens 
were philosophers, perhaps we might dispense with this sort of thing. 
But the masses in every State are unstable, full of lawless desires, 
of irrational anger, and violent passion. All that can be done, then, 
is to hold them in check by fears of the unseen and other shams of 
the same sort. It was not for nothing, but with deliberate design, 
that the men of old introduced to the masses notions about the gods 
and views on the after life. The folly and heedlessness are ours, who 
seek to dispel such illusions.’ 


It was against this political religion, which deliberately 
opposed the spread of science among ordinary citizens, and 
which was especially concerned to stifle scientific accounts of 
astronomy, that, on Farrington’s view, the Epicureans directed 
their attack. To suggest that they were concerned mainly 
with mystery cults and crude popular superstitions is, he 
says, greatly to underestimate both the vigour and importance 
of their movement and the strength of the institutions they 
were attacking. By the time of Epicurus both fifth century 
democracy and Ionian science had already decayed and 
Platonism and political religion dominated men’s minds. In 
this context Lucretius’ praise of Epicurus can be understood: 

“Humana ante oculos foede cum vita iaceret 

In terris, oppressa gravi sub religione, 

Quae caput a caeli regionibus ostendebat, 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans, 
Primum Graius homo mortalis tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus primusque obsistere contra;”® 

Lucretius’ own work is to be understood in a similar 
context: “the polemic of Lucretius’, says Farrington, “was 
not directed exclusively, or even mainly, against popular 


superstition, but . . . the main object of his attack was the 
state cult as the mainstay and propagator of superstition, 
and ... he had special reasons in the circumstances of his 


day for the acerbity of his attack”. 
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Farrington maintains, then, that against this authori- 
tarianism and obscurantism Epicurus resurrected both the 
science and the philanthropy of the Ionian philosophical move- 
ment, and naturally started where that movement -had ended, 
with the atomism of Democritus. 

We may agree with Farrington that Epicurus was not 
primarily concerned to criticise the comparatively unimportant 
popular superstitions, the mystery cults with their barbarous 
rites and their doctrines of sin and purification and punish- 
ment of the guilty after death, that flourished among the 
lower classes, though Bertrand Russell is still repeating this 
view. An acquaintance with, say, fifth century Attic tragedy 
should show us that even the Olympian religion, elegant and 
innocuous as it may appear to us, had its terrifying aspects. 

We may also admit the existence and importance of the 
political use of religion, but we must insist that the tendency 
(found also in other writers, such as Kelsen and Popper) to 
treat Plato as the villain of the story of ancient thought, as 
a mere defender of oligarchy, and to ignore his attempts to 
deal with very genuine philosophical problems, involves an 
oversimplification of issues: the same is true of the corres- 
ponding tendency to regard the Ionian philosophers as purely 
democratic in spirit. Philosophy is not tied down as firmly to 
politics as Farrington’s use of Marxist principles would 
suggest, 

On the other hand we must reject the view that the 
Epicureans understood and consciously opposed this political 
religion. They disliked its effects, but gave no sign of. under- 
standing its causes. Farrington’s sources for his account of 
political religion are not the writings of Epicurus and 
Lucretius, but the works of the opposing party, Critias, Plato, 
Polybius, and Plutarch. Nor is this an accident: the ancient 
theory of the political use of religion was based on two main 
assumptions, one, that religion was or should be or could be 
deliberately imposed by a lawgiver, the other, that there is a 
sharp division in society between an intelligent upper class 
and a stupid, unruly lower class. These assumptions are 
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clearly made in Plato’s Republic and Laws, and can also be 
detected in the passages quoted from Critias and Polybius— 
the latter obviously reflecting Plato’s connection between the 
lower class in society and the desiring part of the soul. 
Now both these assumptions are completely foreign to 
Epicureanism: Lucretius directly opposes the view that 
language was imposed by any inventor or lawgiver, insisting 
that it arose by a natural growth,” and in the same way he 
describes the natural growth of religion,” implicitly excluding 
the suggestion that it was invented or imposed. Again, 
Epicureanism does not admit that any social class is perverse 
or unruly by nature, nor even that there is an inevitable 
conflict of classes: in fact, Epicurus explains political activity 
in terms of individual folly, the choice of a wrong means to 
security.“ The Epicureans, then, regarded the connection 
between religion and morality not as the result of a deliberate 
policy hostile to democracy (as Farrington does) and there- 
fore to be opposed, but as an unfortunate error to be corrected 
by scientific explanation. 


Again it is unrealistic (and un-Marxist!) of Farrington 
to speak of Epicurus having resurrected the Ionian scientific 
movement: he does not enquire what would be the social basis 
for this revived movement in the fourth century and later. 
The original Ionian philosophical movement, like the fifth 
century democracy, had been linked with the activities of the 
progressive commercial classes, while the aristocratic ten- 
dencies had been linked in general with landowning classes. 
But in the fourth century the commercial classes ceased to be 
revolutionary and tended to coalesce with the landowners, and 
the chief political division in later Greek history is between 
the respectable classes and the impoverished citizens, the 
latter group tending to support such extreme democratic 
policies as the cancellation of debts and the redivision of land. 
(Admittedly the situation at Rome in the time of Lucretius 
was somewhat different, but this would have to be discussed, 
if at all, at considerable length.) From the fourth century 
onwards, then, the only social basis available for a really 
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critical intellectual movement in opposition to the established 
social order would have been the extreme democratic tendency. 
But Epicureanism, being politically quietist and constantly 
urging men to be content with little, was clearly not linked 
with the extreme-democrats. It is not surprising, then, that 
while Epicureanism took over some of the conclusions of the 
Ionian scientific movement, it was very different from it in 
spirit, as it was different in social basis. It does not represent 
a political revolt, nor even a political exposure of the estab- 
lished order: its social outlook is acquiescence rather than 
criticism. 

A clear examination of the practicalism of Epicurus 
supports this conclusion. Farrington contrasts the Aris- 
totelian view of scientific activity as something pursued for its 
own sake with the Epicurean view that “there is no profit in 
philosophy if it does not expel the suffering of the mind”. 
He condemns the former as aristocratic dilettantism,” and 
seems to find in the latter (as in the practical applications 
of knowledge made by the Ionian philosophers) something 
akin to the Marxist union of theory and practice. Now there 
is considerable plausibility in this treatment of the Ionian 
philosophers, but Epicurus is almost as far from Marx on 
this point as he is from Aristotle: the practical end to which 
he subordinates science is not production or any other 
economic activity, but consolation. 


Further, the similarity of outlook between Epicureans, 
Stoics and Sceptics forbids us to set one school in a position 
totally different from that of the others. All regard atarazia, 
or peace of mind, as the end of philosophy, though they 
suggest different means of attaining it, and all tend towards 
individualism and internationalism. 

Finally, the art and literature of the fourth century 
exhibit individualism, an interest in personal feelings, a lack 
of enterprise, and, at. least in the New Comedy, a recognition 
of the large part played by chance in human affairs, and all 
these also characterise the Epicurean philosophy. We must 
admit, then, that Epicureanism reflects the characteristics of 
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the dominant social forces of its age rather than any revolt 
against them. Admittedly those characteristics need to be 
explained, and Farrington’s analysis helps to reveal the 
obscurantism and political repression that contributed to their 
causation. But at the same time we must recognise the limita- 
tions of the Epicurean criticism. Epicureanism was itself 
infected with the disease it was trying to combat: its love of 
security and retirement was an acceptance of the established 
order. For this reason it was unable to understand and 
expose the causes of the superstition it opposed: it criticised 
the fear of the gods on scientific and ethical grounds, but 
failed to observe the political and social forces that encouraged 
that fear. 


It follows that in answering the first of our two main 
questions we must agree, on the whole, with the conventional 
view. But, as suggested earlier, we should not go on to 
accept the conventional view about our second question: 
Epicureanism remains a serious attempt at a scientific system, 
and is in fact an interesting statement of the doctrines of 
extreme empiricism. This fact becomes all the more interesting 
when the true social background of Epicureanism is 
understood. 
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THE METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY: VICTORIAN MINDS IN CRISIS, 1869-1880. By 
Alan Willard Brown. (Columbia University Press, New York, 
1947. Pp. xiv + 372.) Price, $4.50. 

THE Metaphysical Society, of which this book is a study, was 
formed on April 21, 1869, and held its final meeting on November 16, 
1880. Among its members were Walter Bagehot, A. Campbell Fraser, 
Gladstone, Cardinal Manning, Dr. James Martineau, John Morley, Mark 
Pattison, Sir Frederick Pollock, George Croom Robertson, Ruskin, 
Henry Sidgwick, Sir Leslie Stephen, and Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
During its existence ninety-five papers, on more or less philosophical 
subjects, were read and discussed, the most prolific speakers being 
R. H. Hutton (7), J. F. Stephen (7), Manning (6), A. Russell (6), 
and H. Sidgwick (6). Huxley contributed three, Martineau two, 
Pattison two, Croom Robertson two, L. Stephen two. Of these papers 
the author has had access to ninety as they were actually printed for 
the Society, and at least fifty-five “are obtainable in whole or in part 
in available printed sources” such as the files of the Contemporary 
Review and the Nineteenth Century, collected volumes of works, 
biographies, etc. 

Professor Brown’s book suffers from a multiplicity of aims. It 
tries to be at once a detailed chronicle, a general historical analysis, 
a biographical encyclopaedia, a literary essay. For historians of 
culture the most important issues it raises concern the function of 
such societies as this in cultural development and, more particularly, 
the role of the Metaphysical Society in the nineteenth-century conflict 
of secularism and theology. Brown is unable to develop these themes 
at any length because of his interest in detail: chapters 1, 2, 6, 7 and 
8, for example, give biographical information about the founders and 
the various members; chapters 9-11 are concerned with - periodicals 
that were connected in some way with the Society, although again 
with a biographical emphasis; chapter 12 with other societies. 
Chapters 1, 3, 4 and 5 alone directly treat of the Society itself, 
while chapters 13 and 14 try to show its position in general cultural 
development. The book as a whole, then, is episodic and there is 
often only a very remote connexion between its actual content and its 


professed theme. 
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On the general questions Brown’s remarks range from the lyrical 
to the melodramatic, something we are prepared for by the sub-title 
(“Victorian Minds in Crisis’) and some of the chapter-headings (e.g., 
ch. 13, “The Promise and the Hope’); but what does become clear 
from the evidence presented is that the Metaphysical Society always 
suffered, as any such association must to some extent, from the 
artificiality of its constitution. The discussions of the Cambridge 
Conversazione Society (formed 1820, see chapter 1) which inspired 
its formation seem to have been animated by a genuine spontaneous 
interest in theoretical problems whereas the Metaphysical Society 
was always held together largely by non-theoretical interests (cf. the 
influence of Knowles in its early history, ch. 3); and so far as 
discussion is concerned its meetings were almost always lacking in 
common debating ground. Something of this comes out in Mill’s 
reasons for refusing to join the Society (he was invited twice): “He 
admitted that oral discussion could be more thorough than other 
means, but felt that it must be Socratic, between one and one, and 
not ‘shared by a mixed assemblage’” (p. 23). It is not surprising, 
although it appears optimistic to the point of naivety, that after a 
short period of flourishing activity (1869-73) the Society begins its 
second phase with the establishment of a Committee on Definitions 
(p. 36). The third phase begins with Matthew Boulton’s paper “Has 
a Metaphysical Society any Raison d’étre”’ (p. 39). 


By 1878 Knowles had begun to lose interest in the Society and the 
diverse interests he had held together eventually found expression 
for their views in Mind (1876), the Aristotelian Society (1879), the 
Society for Psychical Research (1882), the Synthetic Society (1896), 
etc. However, even if the various schools of thought represented in 
the Metaphysical Society could go no further together once the 
opposition of dogma and assumption had become apparent, the survival 
of such a society, if only for eleven years, was not altogether the 
result of Knowles’ personal efforts. The optimists had to try out the 
experiment of synthesis somewhere, even if for more acute thinkers, 
like Mill, there was no doubt about the outcome. 


T. A. ROSE. 


PERSONALITY AND PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT. By Kimball Young. 

(Kegan Paul, 1947. x + 868 pp.) Price (U.K.), 35s. 

THis book, already well known in an American edition, has been 
republished in the growing series of the International Library of 
Sociology. As far as a quick comparison reveals, there have been no 
revisions or additions. It is unfortunate that the author’s prefatory 
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note is undated and that there is no explicit statement to correct the 
impression made by the “First published in England 1947” on the back 
of the title page. For many books the date of writing is not significant 
apart from certain historical purposes, but for this one it is. Although 
the book is not without a theoretical position, its encyclopaedic 
character so swamps it that its being up to date is important. At 
the time of writing it was just that, even where it meant inserting 
at appropriate points in the text references to books and articles hot 
off the presses. Now they are all at least seven years old—a seven 
years in which a great deal of eee and fact-finding on personality 
has occurred. 


The theoretical position, although neither very novel nor very 
penetrating, is consistent, comprehensive and in many ways useful. 
It is one of the earlier forms of the present movement to bring 
together the more biological-individualist and the more sociological 
approaches. This is attempted in the present case by emphasis on 
the self in terms adopted largely from Mead, who in the philosophical 
tradition kept this concept alive from the days of James and Baldwin, 
while it had been allowed in the more narrowly psychological tradition 
to lapse through the pressure of behaviourism. Young refers to his 
own theory of personality as social-interactional. In broad terms, he 
describes the three basic variables to be considered as the internal 
aspects of the individual, the social and material situations which 
modify and direct his impulses and finally the reactions resulting from 
the interplay of the individual and the situation. This position is 
not marked out with any precision and consequently the treatment 
results in an enormous gathering of facts and viewpoints. No stone is 
left unturned; everything is labelled, catalogued and at a surface 
level at least related. Nothing is taken for granted in the reader; 
he is told all whether it is old stuff or not. The net result for the 
reader is a mixture of boredom and bewilderment. It is a difficult 
book to read from cover to cover for much the same reason that any 
reference book is. As a compendium of carefully and impartially 
reported and well-indexed information it has singular value, which 
makes it a matter for some regret that the present edition was not 


brought up to date. 


The book is divided into three parts. The first is devoted to a 
development of the general position, the 336 pages being distributed 
over 13 chapters. Here we find a detailed account of the physiology 
of the individual; of his inner mental life; of the learning process 
(in socially oriented terms); of such social phenomena as groups, 
culture and social interaction; of the self; of methods of studying 
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personality; and of theories of personality. Especially valuable here is 
the author’s emphasis on language and thought, and he relates their 
growth to the development of the self. The second part of 443 pages 
has fifteen chapters each devoted to some area of personal adjustment, 
ranging from the induction of the child into the family through mental 
hygiene for college students and the adjustment problems of modern 
woman to the neurotic and psychotic in our society. In some of these 
chapters he follows up theoretical issues raised earlier but for the 
greater part the interest is practical and utilitarian. In general it 
would have been better to have pruned this material heavily and to 
have woven it into the general discussion of the first part. The third 
very brief part of 31 pages might well have been left out altogether. 
His discussion in the first of the two chapters of “integration and 
balance through religion and avocation” raises issues rather than 
illuminates them and for the most part is superficial. The chapter on 
“Personality, Society and Culture” is a trite and disappointing one, 
partly perhaps because the title might lead one to expect a summing 
up, even a succinct statement of the author’s position. Instead we 
have a few generalities and pious aspirations. 


W. M. O’NEL. 


ScIENTIST IN Russra. By Eric Ashby. (Pelican Books, 1947. 252 pp.) 
Price (U.K.), 1s. 


THE prevailing ethic or morality of Russian scientists is par- 
ticularly low, and their social position is that of privileged servants 
to the ruling group, if we are to believe the evidence of Professor 
Ashby’s Pelican. The author does not explicitly draw these conclusions, 
since he shares this ethic to a large extent, ane he does not think there 
is in Russia any serious hindrance to “disinterested research” from 
government influences and pressures. In fact Ashby sometimes writes 
as if no one had ever seriously maintained that freedom of thought 
was a condition of scientific research. When he touches on the denial 
of free speech (as at pp. 29, 83 and 114) his discussion largely 
consists of facile apologetics for the prudent silences and the professed 
political neutrality of Russian scientists. 


Thus on p. 29 he writes, “The yoke of communism rests very 
lightly on a worker in the Academy of Sciences, provided he says 
what he ought to say, or says nothing at all, about politics”; and this 
is typical of his tongue-in-the-cheek attitude and the way in which 
serious issues are passed over with witticisms. Ashby goes on, “and 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that the, party interferes 
seriously with his scientific research”. This shows either a very 
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narrow view of scientific research or great political innocence, or 
else it is a kind of dishonesty. 


For Ashby’s next words seem to go against his thesis: “A scientific 
worker should be prepared, of course, to pay formal recognition to 
the State on special occasions .... But these obligations to the 
State have their compensations; for the scientific worker is rewarded 
with better rations, better house accommodation, and more clothes 
even than a heavy worker in industry” (p. 29). And again: “Only a 
minority of workers in an institute are party members, but all 
workers are under the observation of the party and (through an 
agent who is probably attached to the N.K.V.D.) are liable to be 
arraigned for any persistent political unreliability” (p. 28). 


In spite of this Ashby affirms: “In my opinion these pressures 
and influences do not seriously interfere with disinterested research 
except in the weaker parts of the Academy where they do bias the 
progress of scientific work towards practical ends’. Yet much of the 
rest of the book seems to show precisely to what extent all Russian 
science is dominated by “practical ends” and by the necessity of 
Fulfilling the Plan. Ashby argues that the plans do begin at the 
level of the scientific worker and are then carried upwards so that 
they do not threaten the worker with problems imposed from above 
(p. 204). But his account of scientific organisation in Russia (Ch. 2) 
and of the education of the scientist (Chs. 3, 4) seems to show 
clearly that the plans for scientific institutes involve research which 
serves agricultural or industrial policy. 


This comes out in the chapter on “Scientific Research and 
Dialectical Materialism” (Ch. 5). He considers “two examples of 
Soviet research which are based on official Soviet philosophy”. The 
discussion of the first, Krenke’s work on plants, seem& weak and 
inconclusive. Ashby does not seem to me to dispose of the view that 
dialectical materialism is not the basis of the researches at all, but 
merely a decoration applied to the work after it was done (p. 105). 


But in dealing with the second example, the “new genetics” of 
Lysenko, Ashby makes one of the few pieces of worked out criticism 
in the book. He trenchantly criticises Lysenko’s vilification of the 
work of Mendel and Morgan as “fascist, bourgeois-capitalistic, and 
inspired by clerics” (that Mendel was a priest is taken as sufficient 
to. discredit his experiments); the appeal to authority (Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Stalin—sic—Darwin and others); and the indictment 
of heresy—and heresy includes any sort of idealism founded on 
Berkeley or Kant, any sort of formalism founded on Mendel or 
Weismann, and any work done under the influence of capitalism, 
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“theism”, or “fascism” (e.g., any theory which presupposes an innate 
heterogeneity of people or plants is fascist!). 

Yet in answering the question how the Academy can tolerate 
such a departure from scientific standards (p. 114) Ashby falls into the 
sheerest improvisation about the “psychological condition of modern 
Russia” and how Russians are religious so that Soviet rule has 
bestowed on science all the authority of which it deprived religion 
(pp. 114, 115 and 186). 

The conclusion one would draw from the Lysenko case, and from 
Lysenko’s rise to power because of his practical agricultural achieve- 
ments, would be that the research plans of the numerous scientific 
institutes are obviously subordinated to the requirements of the 
uncriticisable agricultural and other policies imposed from above. 


But Ashby has no discussion of policy and poses throughout as 
the naive and neutral scientist observer who, like Russian scientists, 
unfortunately has to de business with bureaucrats (p. 27). 


That is why we get this sort of witty passage: “Political dis- 
cussion is completely forbidden (in Russian universities), and any- 
thing corresponding to the ubiquitous Labour Club or Freethought 
Society of a British university would have to be conducted in secret, 
with transportation and imprisonment of the ringleaders as the 
penalty for its discovery. It is important to add that this denial of 
the right of free speech does not maim the spirit of a Russian 
university, for two reasons. The first reason is that the average 
Russian is quite indifferent to politics. The Communist regime, where 
it is not welcomed, is accepted as something inevitable and tolerable, 
though hard: like the climate. Hypocrisy is so foreign to the Russian 
character that the Soviet student does not even bother to rationalise 
the peculiar inconsistencies of his governm«cat. He simply excludes 
them from his interests. The second reason is that free interchange 
of ideas, discussion, even disputes, are encouraged in most fields 
of knowledge. The bitter penalties which attach to free inquiry in 
politics or philosophy or history do not poison the study of the 
sciences or literature. It is true that one science, genetics, has been 
contaminated by politics; but the body of science is healthy in Russia, 
and even the ulcerous outbreak of Lysenko is slowly being purged 
from Russian biology. [The facetious word “purged” is ironic in 
view of the fact that Lysenko wag “disciplined” in 1947, presumably 
after Ashby’s book had gone to press.}] By and large, a Soviet 
scientist can work and a Soviet professor can teach without regard 
to politics or national creeds” (p. 83)—unless he be a professor of 
politics or philosophy or history, that is. And according to p. 81 a 
substantial part of the courses in biology, chemistry, physics and 
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mechanics is occupied by Marxism-Leninism and military training, 
both obligatory. Ashby’s urbanity hardly justifies his failure to take 
up these issues. 

There are further give-aways in the chapters on “Science on 
Show” (Ch. 6) and “Science and the Public” (Ch. 8). The former 
describes the incredibly lavish and expensive celebrations for the 
220th anniversary of the Academy of Sciences, and Ashby scarcely 
bothers to pretend that it was anything more than nationalist flag- 
flapping and window-dressing. It is a recital of speeches invariably 
ending with a tribute to that “great thinker and great scientist” 
Stalin, together with huge portraits of Stalin and so on. 

The latter describes the popularisation of “science” in news- 
papers, films, popular lectures and literature, and complains that 
scientists in Britain who write about popular science (like 
Waddington) still have to apologise. 

There is also an extract from Ashby’s diary of his journey to 
Murmansk (Ch. 7), which indicates the terrible squalor, partly 
resulting from the war; and there are eight Appendices containing 
school syllabi, lists of universities, and so on. 

Ashby begins his Pelican with a description of the hostile official 
attitude to foreigners and a scathing criticism ef VOKS (Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries). Visits to universities, 
schools, scientific institutes and farms all have to be arranged 
through VOKS, and Ashby describes it as a major obstacle to cultural 
and scientific relations and says it is despised by the Russians 
themselves. But he claims that it is possible to circumvent the 
bureaucracy and to find oneself “in an entirely different, exhilarating 
atmosphere. It is this atmosphere and the work done in it, not the 
petty ineptitudes of VOKS, which the present book sets out to record”. 


No doubt Russian scientists can carry out some research projects 
independently, either because they are “harmless” or because the 
bureaucracy just cannot be all-embracing and because science itself 
has some resources and some power. Doubtless also, the bureaucracy 
would come to recognise in time that even research subordinated to 
the plans requires a minimum of non-interference. 


But apart from the fact that Ashby does not appear to have 
circumvented the bureaucracy as much as he imagines, he does not 
succeed in demonstrating that Russian work is of very high quality 
on the whole. His conclusions (pp. 203-5) are: (a@) The view that 
Soviet scientists by virtue of their planning are able to accomplish 
wonders impossible outside Russia is nonsense. The Plan “interrupts” 
rather than aids scientific research. (0) Russia may be “presumed” 
to have the same proportion of first-class scientists as any other 
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civilised country [as if the quality of research could be measured 
by the number of men of a certain “class’!]. (c) There is a much 
greater dilution of “first-class men” by men “of poorer quality”. 
(d) Certain kinds of research requiring team work can be done 
better in Russia than elsewhere. Russia has built a much firmer 
bridge between pure science and practical application than exists in 
other countries, so that there is, in fact, too great a temptation to 
work on lines which lead to quick results. 

As to the “exhilarating atmosphere” in which this work is done, 
Ashby fails to show that it could appeal to any character other 
than a servile or careerist one. 

D. M. McCatium. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Mention in this list neither precludes nor guarantees later review.) 


STUDIES IN ANALYTICAL PsycHoLogy. By Gerhard Adler. (Kegan Paul, 
1948. 214 pp., illustrated.) Price (U.K.), 21s. 


Studies (based on lectures given between 1936 and 1945) by an 
analytical psychologist in psychotherapeutic practice. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. A VERSION IN SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH. By I. A. 
Richards. (Kegan Paul, 1948. 218 pp.) Price (U.K.), 8s. 6d. 


Fitmsteries. By Vera M. Falconer. (McGraw-Hill, 1948. xiii + 572. pp.) 
Price, $5.00. 
“An account of what filmstrips are, what they are used for, and 
how to project and use them. A textbook and reference book for 
teachers in all fields.” 


METHODS OF PsycHOLocy. Edited by T. G. Andrews. (John Wiley & 
Sons, 1948. xiv + 716 pp.) Price, $5.00. 
An account of various approaches and research techniques in 
psychology, each chapter written by a specialist in the particular field. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES IN PSYCHODYNAMICS—A LABORATORY MANUAL. 
By Donald W. MacKinnon and Mary Henle. (Harvard University 
Press, 1948. 177 pp. with Instructor’s Manual 45 pp.) Price, 
37s. 6d. 

Instructions and material for a course of fourteen experiments. 


€HILDHOOD AND AFTER. By Susan Isaacs. (Kegan Paul, 1948. 245 pp.) 
Price (U.K.), 15s. 
A collection of essays and clinical studies based on psycho-analysis 
with children. 


DEVIATION INTO SENSE. By O. S. Wauchope. (Faber, 1948. 163 pp.) 
Price (U.K.), 12s. 6d. 
An attempt to provide a new philosophical framework for the 
explanation of experience. 


Tue MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF LoGic. By George Boole. (Blackwell, 


1948. 82 pp.) Price (U.K.), 7s. 6d. 
Reprinted from the 1847 edition. 


AROUND THE JOURNALS. 


ETHICAL QUESTIONS have received considerable attention: P. 
Nowell-Smith (Mind, No. 225) defends a solution of the freewill- 
determinism antinomy and offers a utilitarian account of responsibility; 
A. Macbeath (Philosophy, No. 85) argues against Ross on behalf of a 
unitary moral theory; David Rynin (Journal of Philosophy, May 20, 
1948), taking it that we are free to define “value” as we please, 
discusses how we should define it.in order to make value statements 
socially verifiable (his argument is strangely reminiscent of 
Bentham’s insistence that “utility” is not, like its rivals, an arbitrary 
principle); James Ward Smith (Journal of Philosophy, July 15, 1948) 
discusses various senses of “subjectivism”; and A. I. Melden (Journal 
of Philosophy, March 25, 1948) considers ways of making the emotive 
analyses of ethical terms more adequate and more plausible. Critical 
notices of H. J. Paton’s The Categorical Imperative and of D. D. 
Raphael’s The Moral Sense appear in Mind, the former (in No. 225) 
by H. Barker, who replies to Paton’s defence of Kant, the latter (in 
No. 227) by Stephen Toulmin, who finds certain ambiguities and 
confusions in Raphael’s work. 


Professor Donald Williams’ book on Induction is reviewed by 
E. Nagel (who argues that its main thesis cannot be sustained) and 
discussed by Dickinson S. Miller (who critically compares his position 
with Hume’s) in Journal of Philosophy, December 4, 1947; Urmson’s 
“two senses of ‘probable’”’ are further discussed by H. Wallis Chapman 
and C. H. Whiteley in Analysis No. 5. “Naturalism” is discussed by 
A. Campbell Garnett (Journal of Philosophy, August 26, 1948), who 
argues that naturalists cannot consistently cetain a quasi-materialist 
view without returning to reductionism; G. J. Whitrow (Philosophy, 
No. 86) finds a new lesson in Zeno’s paradox of the millet seed, that 
the laws of classical finite arithmetic are not applicable to all objects 
of thought; Max Black (Analysis, No. 4) discusses (following Tarski) 
the semantic definition of truth and is criticised by P. T. Geach in 
Analysis, No. 6; Albert Hofstadter (Journal of Philosophy, July 29, 
1948) suggests an empirical metaphysics (including a theory of 
categories), taking metaphysics as the study of reality and the real 
as the causal; S. Korner (Mind, No. 227) analyses some metaphysical 
propositions as “directive”; Sydney Hooper (Philosophy, No. 85) con- 
tinues the series of World-Outlooks with a careful presentation of 
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Whitehead’s Philosophy, and Dorothy Emmet (Philosophy, No. 86) 
discusses the considerations relevant to the choice of a world outlook. 


Epistemological questions are discussed by E. J. Furlong (Mind, 
No. 225), who tries to “justify” memory, and by E. M. Adams (Journal 
of Philosophy, July 29, 1948), who tries to ground a distinction 
between primary and secondary qualities on the fact that the primary 
involve relations and are therefore communicable; H. H. Price 
(Philosophy, No. 86) gives an amusing critique of A. J. Ayer’s 
inaugural lecture on Thinking'and Meaning, which is also discussed 
in Mind by J. D. Mabbott (No. 225) and A. D. Woozley (No. 227), 
who finds a confusion in Ayer’s use of “disposition”. 


In political and social theory, Anthony M. Mardiros (Mind, No. 
227) argues (against Popper, with a glance at Rhees and Anderson) 
that “piecemeal social engineering” cannot consistently be divorced 
from large-scale planning; J. D. Mabbott (Philosophy, No. 86) con- 
siders how moral beliefs (ideologies) may tend to produce war and 
strongly criticises the current view that it is a conflict of ideologies 
that at present threatens peace; Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research for June, 1948, is largely devoted to a symposium on 
Freedom, which includes a firm defence of academic freedom by 
Samuel P. Capen and a discussion of “A Philosophy for UNESCO” by 
Richard McKeon; the latter topic is also discussed by Jacques 
Maritain (The Modern Schoolman, May, 1948): both writers suggest 
that it may be easier to achieve agreement in practice than in theory; 
in the New York University Law Quarterly Review for January, 1948, 
Edmond N. Cahn, having shown in an earlier article that law is 
necessary for state power, argues that it is equally necessary for 
freedom (which he interprets as mobility) and concludes (invalidly?) 
that both state power and freedom reach their peak in an “order of 
humane justice”. 


W. B. Gallie (Mind, No. 227) criticises Idealist aesthetics and 
suggests that the proper task of philosophical aesthetics is to resolve 
the various “puzzles”, contradictions and confusions that arise in the 
course of criticism; Kenneth Lash (Journal of Philosophy, February 
26, 1948), accepting the view that the typical comic situation involves 
conflict between a norm and a fact, argues that in some cases this 
leads by way of rejection of the norm to a further insight, “a keener 
perception of the totality of tke actual”. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


NEWCASTLE LOCAL BRANCH. 


Tue Branch has resumed regular weekly meetings, held each 
Tuesday evening at 16 Sharp St., Mayfield, and is continuing a study 
of “Mind as Feeling”. Readings and discussions of several Platonic 
dialogues are also being arranged. 

During the year the Branch co-operated with the W.E.A. in 
arranging a series of public lectures on “Sex and Man”, the speakers 
being Mr. A. G. Hammer, Mr. T. J. Martin, Miss G. Parbery and 
Mr. G. Stuart Watts. 

Mr. W. H. C. Eddy has succeeded Dr. W. HE. Audley as Branch 
President. 


CANBERRA LOCAL BRANCH. 
The Branch has been active throughout the year and has had a 
full and varied programme of discussions. It is hoped that the 
regularity of its meetings will be maintained in the ensuing year. 


NEWPORT CONFERENCE, 1949. 

A special residential conference on Freedom will be held at the 
W.E.A. Summer School, Newport, N.S.W., from February 14 to 21, 
1949. Accommodation is limited, and those members who are desirous 
of attending should notify Mr. T. A. Rose, Department of Philosophy, 
University of Sydney, as soon as possible. Full details.of programme, 
cost, etc., will be circulated shortly. 


